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This Company is purely mutual; it has no Capital Stock. The 
policy-holders are the Company and. own the assets. Their 
title to the assets is recorded in 925,000 policies. The policies 





This Company files its Detailed Annual Report with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor of the United States; with the 
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BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 1, 1905. 
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HON. WHITELAW REID, NEXT AMBASSADOR TO THE COURT 
OF ST. JAMES 


Mr. Reid, who has been appointed Ambassador to the Court of St. James to succeed the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, has previously 
represented the United States abroad. He was minister to France from 1889 to 1892, Special Ambassador to Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee in 1897, and Special Ambassador to the coronation of King Edward in 1902 
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COMMENT 


Tue President’s refusal to appoint a machine Republican 
to be postmaster of Baltimore, and his nomination to that 
office of Mr. W. Hatt Harris, who had Mr. Cuartes Bonaparte 
for his principal if not sole sponsor, have not only excited a 
good deal of irritation among Maryland Republicans, but have 
been accepted as a warning by the “workers” of the party 
throughout the Union. They are quite right in regarding it 
as a proof that hereafter “regularity” and partisan service 
will not suffice to secure employment under the Federal govern- 
ment, unless those recommendations are supplemented by in- 
tellectual and moral fitness. We do but state historical truth 
when we recall that a somewhat different principle of selec- 
tion obtained while Mr. McKinitey was Chief Magistrate, 
and while the late Senator Hanna was “ Mayor of the Palace.” 
So long as Mr. Roosrvettr occupied the White House merely 
as the accidental beneficiary of an atrocious crime, a nice 
sense of the comities and decencies of the situation restrained 
him from disturbing the appointees, as it did from departing 
in any trenchant way from the policies, of his predecessor. 
Now that he has been chosen President by overwhelming ma- 
jorities of the popular and electoral votes, we may expect to 
witness a startling resurrection of TiHroporE RooseEvett, the 
sincere and determined civil service reformer. 


The Baltimore postmastership incident is not the only 
recent indication of a change of programme which will doubt- 
less be carried out on a much wider scale after the next 4th 
of March. The choice of Mr. Wituicox for the postmastership 
of New York city, and of Mr. J. Hampton Moore as .Chief 
of the Bureau of Manufactures in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, is an equally notable sign of a fixed purpose 
to lift the civil service of the country to a much higher plane 
than it has ever yet attained. It remains to be seen to what 
extent the Senators interested will attempt to prevent the 
confirmation of Mr. Roosrvetr’s appointees. We do not look 
forward to much opposition of the kind just now, for Mr. 
RoosevE.t has gained so firm a hold upon public esteem and 
confidence that very few Senators, if any, would deem it 
prudent to essay to thwart him. Meanwhile we wish power 
io the President’s arm. It was the boast of Auaustus that 
he found Rome brick and left it marble: it would be a far 
worthier ground for self-congratulation if Mr. Roosevett, 
on retiring from the Chief Magistracy on March 4, 1909, could 
say with truth that he found the American civil service no 
better than that of France, and that he left it every bit as 
good as England’s. That the corruption which pervaded more 
than one branch of the Federal administration after the Re- 
publican party regained power in 1897 is doomed to speedy 
extirpation is evident not only from the drastic purgation 
of the Post-oftice Department, but also from the recent demon- 
stration of an inexorable design to unearth and punish the 
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land frauds in the Far-Western States of which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior has been a victim. 


That a member of the United States Senate should lay him- 
self open to indictment for a criminal offence is a deplorable 
incident, though cf course we have no intention of pre- 
judging the outcome of a trial. Mr. Mircuett is the third 
Senator in the Fifty-eighth Congress to be indicted, Mr. 
Burton of Kansas and Mr. Dietricu of Nebraska having 
been his predecessors in that discreditable predicament. Sen- 
ator MircureLL and Representative HERRMANN were indicted 
at Portland, Oregon, on December 31, for engaging in a con- 
spiracy to defraud the United States government of public 
‘ands at the time when the former was out of office, and when 
the latter was Land Commissioner. In a former reference to 
the land frauds which have been prosecuted on so large a 
scale in some of the States on the Pacific coast, we explained 
at some length the modus operandi, and now need only recall 
that the law permits the exchange of a homestead claim, on 
which improvements have been made, for a timber claim in the 
forest reserve. The conspirators are said to have obtained a 
vast quantity of valuable timber lands belonging to the gov- 
ernment by making false affidavits about the improvements 
of homestead claims. It is alleged that in many cases the names 
of persons purporting to make the affidavits were fictitious. 
Some of the affidavits were sworn to before a local commis- 
sioner, a woman,.who is accused of having knowingly made 
false certifications. Then the fictitious claims would be sent 
to HerrMANN’s office in Washington, where it is charged that 
he used his power as Land Commissioner to obtain quickly 
for them the stamp of ofticial approval, instead of allowing 
them to follow the usual slow course of procedure. 


HERRMANN was virtually driven out of the Land Office some 
two years ago by Mr. Hircucock, Secretary of the Interior, 
after it was brought to the latter’s knowledge that HerRMANN 
had withheld a report from a special inspector, containing a 
confession involving the Commissioner by Snyper, one of three 


' persons against whom indictments for complicity in a gigantic 


jand-fraud scheme were found at San Francisco. Returning 
to Oregon, HerrMANN succeeded in getting himself elected, 
on June 1, 1903, to fill a vacancy in the House of Representa- 
tives, and his victory at the ballot-box was vaunted by him and 
his friends as a “vindication.” Precisely what the evidence 
is inculpating Senator Mircuent has not yet been divulged, 
but it is said that, through his influence, he secured the ap- 
pointment of all the Federal officials on the Pacific coast who 
have made it so difficult for the Department of the Interior to 
set in motion the machinery of the law against the land frauds. 
One of these officials was Joun H. Hatt, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Oregon, who has been endorsed for re- 
appointment by Senator MrrcneLt and Representative Herr- 
MANN, but who on December 31 was removed summarily by 
the President. It is only fair to say that Mr. Hatu asserts 
that he can convince the people of the State that he has been 
attacked in the dark by the weapons of falsehood and mis- 
representation. Senator Mircuett, for his part, defies his 
accusers, and denies that it is possible to connect him in any 
way with land frauds, except by the grossest perjury of self- 
confessed and convicted thieves and false swearers. Sympathy 
for Senator Mrrcuet. will not easily be withheld by those 
acquainted with his interesting career, to which we shall not 
now refer, beyond noting that it recalls one of the most pa- 
thetic incidents recounted by Victor Huco in Les Misérables. 


It is well known that our Federal Constitution provides that 
the members of the United States Senate shall go out of office 
in rotation—one-third of the members retiring every second 
year. The provision was evidently patterned by the Phila- 
delphia convention upon precedents afforded in the contem- 
porary State constitutions of New York, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware, which prescribed that the members of the Upper House 
in those States should retire in rotation. It is on account of 
this rotatory feature of the Senate that during this month of 
January the attention of politicians will be concentrated on 
the filling of seats about to be vacated in the Upper House of 
Congress by about a third of the State Legislatures. A con- 
test that promised to be interesting, that for the seat of Sen- 
ator Cuauncey M. Depew, has been settled in advance. Gov- 


ernor ODELL, discovering that he could not control Governor- 

















elect Hiactns, recognized that, in spite of his chairmanship of 
the Republican State Committee, he could not prevent Mr. Dr- 
pew’s reelection, and, accordingly, he declined to try to fulfil 
his promise to give the seat in the United States Senate to 
ex-Governor Brack. Under all the circumstances, we incline 
to eredit the report that, on learning of the Governor-chair- 
man’s defection, Mr. Buack remarked that the new year would 
witness the political death of two New York Republicans, but 
that he (Buack) had made up his mind to see OpgE.u die first. 
So far as New Jersey and Pennsylvania are concerned, there 
is at this moment not a doubt that Mr. Kran and ex-Attorney- 
General Knox will occupy seats in the United States Senate 
for six years to come. As for Delaware, it looks as if one 
of the Senatorial chairs remaining to that State would re- 
main vacant in the Fifty-ninth Congress, for, although Mr. 
Appicks has twenty-two votes in the Legislature, he is so far 
short of a majority that another deadlock seems probable. The 
Republican Senator McComas of Maryland vacates his seat 
on March 4, but his Democratic successor, Istpor RAYNER, 
has already been elected. 


The reelection of some Senators is certain, if they live: 
for example, Hate of Maine, Lopcr of Massachusetts, ALDRICH 
of Rhode Island, Proctor of Vermont, and Scott of West Vir- 
ginia. Dick of Ohio, McCumerr of North Dakota, and CLARKE 
of Wyoming, are also sure of seats in the United States Sen- 
ate in the Fifty-ninth Congress. Democratic Senators, whose 
terms expire on March 4, but are certain to be reelected, are 
Daniev of Virginia, Batr of Tennessee, TALIAFERRO of Florida, 
Money of Mississippi, and Cunperson of Texas. Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Famsanks will be succeeded by Representative 
James A. Hemenway, better known as “ Buffalo Bones,” be- 
cause when he went to Kansas at the age of seventeen, he ob- 
served a lot of fertilizing material in the shape of buffalo 
bones scattered over the prairie, and tried, with not much 
success, to find a market for them. Subsequently he became 
a sewing-machine agent, but perceiving no future in the 
business, he thought he would study law, supporting himself 
meanwhile, like many another distinguished American, by 
teaching school. The law proved for him, as it has proved so 
often, a stepping-stene to political success, and, at the age of 
thirty, he entered the House of Representatives. Now, at 
forty-five, “ Buffalo Bones ” will be a Senator. Dick of Ohio, 
to whom we have referred, and Lone of Kansas will also come 
to the Senate with experience gained in the Lower House of 
the Federal legislature. Senator Stewart, who has been a 
fixture so long, will cease after March 4 to be a spokesman of 
Nevada in the Senate. Senator Barp of California will have 
to fight to retain his seat, as he has at least two competitors. 
Whether in the State of Washington Senator Foster will 
succeed himself is doubtful. 


It is settled that THomas Nieprincuaus will get the seat of 
Senator CockrELL of Missouri in the Senate. R. C. Kerrens, 
formerly a member of the Republican National Committee; 
Tuomas NireprinGHaus, the present chairman of the Repub- 
lican State Committee; Major WILLIAM Warner, and two St. 
Louis lawyers, were candidates. Missouri ought to have in 
’ the Senate somebody who can do better than say “ Ditto to 
Mr. Burke,” and it may ve hoped that in Mr. Nieprincuaus 
the people of Missouri have found a worthy successor of 
Benton, Scuurz, Vest, and Cockrett. In Nebraska it may 
be taken for granted that Senator Dietricu, who, as we have 
mentioned, was indicted, will be succeeded by Representative 
Burkett; but who will succeed General Hawtey in Connecti- 
cut cannot yet be predicted with confidence. Ex-Governor 
Bu.ketey and Samvuet P. Fessenpen, both veteran politicians, 
are fighting for the place, and it is a case of “ Lay on, Mac- 
purr!” In Minnesota, Senator CLapp supposed himself to be 
assured of another term, but it has occurred to Governor VAN 
Sant that the republic would receive no detriment if he himself 
should spend half a dozen winters in Washington. In Wis- 
consin, it was presumed somewhat hastily that Governor La 
Fo.tiette would be content with reelection to his present office, 
but, to Mr. Quar.es’s intense annoyance, the Governor seems 
to have arrived at the conclusion that he could do the State 
some service in the Senate. The humor of the situation in 
Wisconsin is that, whereas the La Fouietre Republicans, in 
the teeth of “stalwart” opposition, enacted the law requiring 
United States Senators to be nominated at a primary election, 
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they are now inclined to insist that the Senator should. be 
chosen this year by legislative caucus, because they think 
that thus they are more certain of beating Mr. Quar-es. 
Naturally Mr. QuarLes and his friends have forgotten all 
their objections to the primary method of nomination, and 
demand in stentorian tones that the new law shall be enforced. 


Considerable attention has been commanded on both sides 
of the Atlantic by the suggestion—a suggestion based, as we 
understand it, not on any sentimental assumption of racial 
sympathy, but on the plain business ground of a community: 
of interest—that the United States and Great Britain should 
enter into a strictly limited alliance, such as that which al- 
ready exists between the latter-named country and Japan, and 
which simply binds the parties to assist each other if either 
should chance to be attacked by more than one great naval 
power. The suggestion has been received with anything but 
favor in Berlin, St. Petersburg, and some other Continental 
capitals, and is eyed askance even in Paris, because far- 
sighted diplomatists perceive that such an alliance would not 
only enable the two English-speaking nations to keep down 
their expenditures for sea-power to reasonable figures, but 
would render them impregnable to maritime attack by any 
conceivable combination. The London Times seems to hold, 
if we may trust a cabled outline of some of its comments, 
that Great Britain would have no inducement to enter into 
such an agreement, unless we, on our part, should covenant 
to go increasing our navy to an indefinite extent. We are 
inclined, on the contrary, to think that it would only be need- 
ful for the United States to keep its sea-power on a level with 
that of Germany, because Britain’s naval force would always 
be able to cope with that of France and Russia combined. 
The utmost that Britain would have to fear under any cir- 
cumstances would be a hostile coalition of the three Conti- 
nental powers just named; that is to say, the very coalition 
to which Japan yielded when, after her war with China, she 
was called upon to surrender the Liao-tung Peninsula. The 
United States, by neutralizing one of those three powers, 
Germany, would render the British Isles inviolate. 


So much for England’s business interest in the suggested 
defensive combination with the United States. What of our 
own? We have reason to know that American naval experts 
concur with us in believing that with the expenditure of one 
hundred million dollars on our Navy Department, continued 
for a period of ten years, we could provide ourselves with a 
naval force more than equal to any that Germany, with her 
inferior and diminishing fiscal resources, could build and 
keep in commission. The sum which we have named is lower 
by at least thirteen million dollars than that for which Secre- 
tary Morton has just asked, and there is ground for the opin- 
ion that, if we adhere to our policy of rigorous isolation, still 
larger appropriations for our navy will be demanded hereafter. 
It should, indeed, be patent that if we are to rely upon our- 
selves alone in all future contingencies we cannot stop short 
with a navy just equal to that of Germany. Unquestionably 
the Triple Alliance, so far as its terms are known, does not 
contemplate a war with the United States; but if, in some 
regrettable crisis, we should find ourselves embroiled with Ger- 
many, it is probable enough that our opponents could secure 
the cooperation of Austria and Italy. It is true that neither 
of the last-named states is a first-class naval power, yet their 
war-ships, if put together, would constitute a considerable 
addition to the German fleet. Then, again, it must be remem- 
bered that a combination of Germany, Russia, and France 


‘against the United States, though just now it may seem im- 


probable, might—if commercial rivalry should become intense 
and rancorous, or if the earth-hunger of overpeopled Europe 
should become unappeasable except in South America—appear 
no less expedient than did the similar combination against 
Japan. It would be braggadocio to pretend that we could face 
such a combination if our naval force were not far larger 
than that of Germany alone. 


In a word, we seem logically bound, if we persist in our his- 
torical quality of aloofness, to go on increasing our appropria- 
tions for the navy until we are at least as strong upon the ocean 
as is France. Even then,if we were confronted by a Continental 
coalition such as we have described, we should have to make up 
our minds to evacuate the Philippines, to renounce the protec- 























tion of South America from European aggression, and employ 
all our war-vessels for the defence of our own Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts. The truth is, although some short-sighted per- 
sons still fail to see it, that from the moment we acquired 
Hawaii and the Philippines we gave hostages to fortune, and 
placed ourselves in a position where we must either make 
ourselves a very great naval power, or abandon our traditional 
attitude of isolation. To return for a moment to the question 
of England’s interest in the matter, we opine that if the 
London Times will consult the experts of the Admiralty. it 
will learn that if England could count with absolute certainty 
on the assistance of an American navy equal in strength to 
that of Germany—in the event of England’s being attacked 
by more than one maritime power—she could safely limit her 
expenditure for naval purposes to the maintenance of a fleet 
equal to that of France and Russia. Thereafter she would 
feel herself shielded forever from invasion. In a word, a 
limited alliance of the kind we have indicated would probably 
prove to both of the parties a great saving and a great blessing. 


We hope that, without delay, the Senate will perform an 
act of justice by ratifying the convention which renounces in 
favor of Cuba any claim that conceivably we might set up 
under the Treaty of Paris between Spain and the United States 
to possession of the Isle of Pines. That treaty did not mention 
specifically the Isle of Pines, but while, on the one hand, it 
acknowledged the independence of Cuba, it ceded, on the 
other hand, to the United States the island of Porto Rico and 
“other islands now under Spanish sovereignty in the West 
Indies.” After our military occupation of Cuba began, a 
number of Americans settled in the Isle of Pines, and, on 
the withdrawal of our troops from the larger island, these 
settlers naturally wished to remain, if they could, citizens of 
the United States, instead of becoming citizens of the Cuban 
Republic. Their views were earnestly pressed on President 
McKintey and influential Republicans in Congress, and, al- 
though it was easy for the Cubans to prove them to be un- 
reasonable, the question of the status of the Isle of Pines 
was left unsettled at the time of the negotiations between the 
United States and Cuba, which preceded our evacuation of 
the Pearl of the Antilles. It has since become generally recog- 
nized, however, that the Isle of Pines had always been regarded 
under the Spanish régime as a part of the administrative 
entity known as “ Cuba,” being incorporated in the District 
of Havana, and that, consequently, the representatives of the 
Madrid government who took part in the formulation of the 
Treaty of Paris must have taken for granted that the Isle 
of Pines went with Cuba, and was not to be grouped with 
Porto Rico and the “ other islands ” ceded to the United States. 


We have no just title to the Isle of Pines, but since we did 
not acknowledge as much in the agreement with Cuba which 
embodied the so-called PLarr amendment to the Cuban Con- 
stitution, Secretary Hay has very properly embodied in the 
convention now before the Senate what lawyers would call a 
“quit-claim deed.” There are lawyers, however, who hold 
that even a quit-claim deed, though it appears to involve only 
the interpretation of a treaty, cannot be given by the Senate 
alone, but that, if the ownership of the Isle of Pines was ever 
a matter in dispute, the renunciation of our pretension to 
that island in favor of Cuba requires an act of Congress. 
They point out that the Federal Constitution empowers, not 
the Senate alone, but “ Congress,” to “dispose of ” and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory of 
the United States. Inasmuch, however, as the United States 
Supreme Court has held that the treaty-making power carries 
with it the right to acquire territory, that power seems by a 
parity of reasoning to carry the right to relinquish territory. 
Then again, the question as to the ownership of the Isle of 
Pines really resolves itself into a boundary controversy, and 
it is certain that by one treaty we relinquished to Great Britain 
the territory now known as British Columbia, and by another 
lately assented to a rectification of the Alaska frontier which 
involved the recession of our flag at certain points. At all 
events, we cannot desire to withhold from Cuba her rights for 
the sake of a quibble, and if in the judgment of the Attorney- 
General and other high legal authorities such legislation would 
be expedient, the sooner an act of Congress ceding the Isle 
of Pines is passed, the better. 
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A Paris despatch tells of a project attributed to some Amer- 
icans resident in Paris to buy the house of the Duchesse pE 
GrRaAMMONT on the Avenue Hoche and give it to the United 
States government for the use of the American Embassy in 
Paris. The reluctance of Congress to provide permanent quar- 
ters abroad for our diplomatic representatives ceased long ago 
to be virtuous, either from the standpoint of economy or of 
democracy. It is merely mean. We pay our ambassadors and 
more important ministers salaries on which they cannot begin 
to live in the way our representatives ought to live, and we 
expect them to house themselves out of their salaries. In the 
great capitals pretty much all the salaries of our ambassadors 
go for house rent, and even then they often find great difficulty 
in getting suitable quarters. Dr. ANprEw D. Wuiter in the 
current Century teils of his predicament when ambassador to 
Berlin. After a long search he got an apartment which would 
do, and spent his first year’s salary in furnishing and embel- 
lishing it. Eighteen months later he was notified that the 
building which contained his apartment had been sold to the 
Grand-Duchy of Baden for the use of its legation, and that 
he must move out. He managed with difficulty to stay in for 
another year, but he records his troubles as an example of the 
difficulties in which our foreign representatives are involved 
by our government’s neglect to provide them with houses. 
Not only are our ambassadors and ministers greatly bothered, 
and subjected to an expense that should not fall upon them, 
but—and this is the point on which Dr. Wuire lays special 
stress—an injury is done to the proper standing of our country 
before the other nations of the world. One result of our pres- 
ent system of paying our ambassadors and ministers inade- 
quately, and neglecting to provide them with houses, is that 
only rich men can be appointed to the high places in our 
foreign diplomatic service. Poor men, however fit, are in- 
eligible. They cannot afford to accept the appointments. 


There is some confusion of expectations about the Panama 
Canal. Nobody knows just at present precisely what is to 
The Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion has not yet made up its minds as to particulars. It should 
have due time, for it is extremely important that what it 
decides upon shall be right. Meanwhile it seems not to be 
acting as one body, for we hear that its chief engineer, Mr. 
Watuacr, has had contradictory orders from different com- 
missioners, and that his own orders and agreements as to the 
pay and treatment of assistants and laborers have not been 
sustained by the commission. Mr. Wa.tace lately talked 
with much freedom to a committee of Congressmen, and gave 
out his own ideas about how the canal should be dug. If his 
remarks are open to criticism, they should be criticised only 
from a full official report of all that he said. Some mis- 
apprehensions are understood to have arisen from the ab- 
breviated reports of his deliverance which the newspapers 
published. But at any rate it is plain enough that Mr. 
Watuace has grown restless because he cannot get mat- 
ters moving to suit him, and is anxious to get to work. It is 
also evident that he believes in a sea-level canal. The Isth- 
mian Commission has from the first had a sea-level canal 
under consideration, and may recommend it if it lives long 
enough, but it has not done so yet. At this writing there 
is a very promising possibility that Congress will discharge 
the present commission, and put the whole work in the hands 
of the President, leaving him free to employ whom he thinks 
fit to execute it. The Spooner act of 1902 gave the President 
the power to appoint or remove the commissioners, and made 
the commission subject to his direction and control, but did 
not empower him to abolish it. A new bill has been introduced 
to that end. Congressional opinion is divided as to whether 
the commission as now constituted is an efficient agent for 
the business in hand. It is composed of seven members, 
and to bring seven wise men into agreement and keep them 
moving in the same direction is, conceivably, a work that is 


difficult. 


Mr. Georce W. Cricurirtp, who writes in the North 
American Review about “The Panama Canal from a Con- 
tractor’s Standpoint,” makes the needs of the whole job as 
clear (as the boys say) as mud. He writes out of a full mind, 
and positively, and carries conviction to any reader who has 
confidence in his knowledge. He says the way to dig the 
canal is to go down to the isthmus and dig dirt. He insists 

















that a sea-level canal is by all odds the best sort to make, 
that cutting down the Culebra ridge to the necessary level 
is comparatively an easy task, which ean be done with cheap 
tools rapidly and under healthy conditions. He rails at the 
lock systems, as being dangerous, difficult, costly, and very 
liable to damage, especially by dynamite in war-time. The 
most troublesome parts of the work he finds to be the dredging 
through malarial swamps for twenty-nine miles on the At- 
lantie side. That he expects to be costly of life. The laborers 
most fit for the canal work he finds to be the native peons 
of the lowlands of Mexico, Central America, and South Amer- 
ica, under American and German superintendence. As to 
details of method, he says cut the job up into suitable lengths 
and advertise for bids from contractors. It will be done far 
cheaper and quicker in that way, he thinks, than if the govern- 
ment undertakes to employ its own labor. He does not say 
that the work does not need engineers, but he is anxious that 
the energies that are to be devoted to it should not be dis- 
proportionately expended on plans. He wants to dig dirt, 
dig it fast, and begin soon. He is almost ready to say, “ Dig 
the canal first and make the plans afterwards.” The spirit 
of his discourse is highly stimulating, and gives the reader 
inereased confidence that the work will be done. Speaking 
in the light of his own recent experience in railroad-building 
in Venezuela, he declares that four years is time enough to 
complete a sea-level canal if it is done, as it should be done, 
in a large way such as nations use in carrying on war. 


Hepen Kewcer’s “Chat about the Hand” in the January 
Century is that very rare thing a new story that has never 
been told before. Nearly all that she knows has come to her 
through the sense of touch. She is already a well-educated 
woman with a very wide range of thought and with remarkable 
command of the means of expressing her thoughts. Deprived 
absolutely of sight and hearing, the only avenues to her mind 
have been the senses of taste, smell, and feeling, the last being 
by far the most important. She has doubtless the wisest and 
most informed hands that exist or that ever have existed. No 
deaf and blind person was ever before educated to the point 
that she has reached. Her record of what her hands tell her, 
of what her fingers interpret to her about shapes and sounds 
and qualities, is marvellous. The most interesting part of her 
piece is her disclosure of what she reads in the hands of other 
people about their personal qualities and mental, physical, and 
spiritual characteristics. “All this,’ she writes, “is my 
private science of palmistry, and when I tell your fortune it 
is by no mysterious intuition or gipsy witchcraft, but by nat- 
ural, explicable recognition of the embossed character in your 
hand.” It is very wonderful. She is past mistress of the 
palmist’s art and could doubtless practise it profitably for 
a living if there were need of that. 


We congratulate the New York Times on its successful 
removal from Park Row to “the city’s tallest structure from 
base to top” on the corner of Forty-second Street and Broad- 
way. The Times made a flight of three miles and a half in 
the earliest hours of 1905, and is now settled in an interesting 
edifice where its editorial brains can work at an altitude of 
at least fifteen stories above its presses. The Times gives its 
readers one of the biggest cent’s-worths of journalistic mer- 
chandise that is anywhere offered to the public. It seems to 
thrive on munificence. That it does thrive is not less ecredit- 
able to its management than to the discernment of a public 
which recognizes a very good thing at a very small price. 


An old-fashioned framer of obituary resolutions, to whom 
it befell to make a fit deliverance upon the death of the late 
WituaMm H. Batpwiy, would inevitably and reasonably dwell 
upon the inscrutability of the ways of Providence that had 
decreed that a life of such singular usefulness should be cut 
short in its prime. Mr. Batpwin was only forty-one years 
old, but for at least ten years he had been one of the leading 
railroad men in the country, and one of the leading citizens 
of the United States. His progress in his business was sur- 
prisingly rapid. He was born in Boston in 1863, graduated 
at Harvard in 1885, entered the employ of the Union Pacific 
Railroad in 1886, and ten years later, after holding offices 
of high responsibility in four different railroads, became 
president of the Long Island Railroad. The quality of his 
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mind and character made itself felt immediately wherever he 
was. Every call to him was a eall to go up higher. He had 
been a leading citizen of New York ever since he came here, 
and wise and tireless in his labor to promote all sorts of good 
works, political, commercial, educational, and benevolent. 
Men got two chief impressions about him, both strong and 
clear: that he was a very good man; that he was an exceeding- 
ly competent man. As to his goodness, we have heard it said 
of him that the controlling interest in his life was pure phi- 
ianthropy, the love of his fellows, and the desire to make 
the world better. It was said that he cared far more in his 
heart for philanthropy than for business, and would gladly 
have devoted himself to it altogether, if that had been prac- 
ticable, and had seemed to him expedient. As it was, his 
business reputation, and the powers and opportunities which 
came with it, doubtless contributed to the effectuality of his 
philanthropic labors. As to his remarkable capacity for 
affairs, that showed itself very early in life, being fully 
appreciated in college, where, it is said, he was always the 
first man in his class to be nominated for chairman of any 
committee that was to manage a student enterprise. He had 
the mental power to grasp situations, the energy to deal with 
them, the balance of faculties which constitutes wisdom, and 
a noble and unselfish good-will to men which penetrated and 
facilitated all his dealings with his fellows. His mind was 
so clear, his temper was so sweet, his standards of conduct 
were so high, that if any man had trouble with Batpwin, the 
presumption was that the other man was wrong. There is not 
space here to name the multitude of public and quasi-public 
interests with which he was concerned, but one of the most 
important was Southern education. For that cause he did 
a great deal, and did it very wisely, and would have done a 
great deal more if he had lived. His death, in the beginning 
of middle life, will be deplored and mourned on most sub- 
stantial grounds by thousands of his countrymen. 


We look to the Chicago Tribune to tell us at the end of each 
year how we have been behaving, in certain particulars, as 
a people. The Tribune says that in 1904 we lynched fewer 
people than in any previous year for twenty years back. The 
number was 87, as against 104 in 1903, 96 in 1902, 135 in 
1901, and 2156 in thirteen years ending in 1904. This is a 
material improvement, which may be expected to be steadily 
bettered, for in the South, where nearly all of the lynching 
is done, the conviction is strong in the minds of strong men 
that the lynching habit is exceedingly pernicious, and must 
be broken up. One hundred and sixteen of us were legally 
executed in 1904, as against 123 in 1903 and 194 in 1902. 
Many more of us must have deserved execution under the laws, 
for we committed more than 7600 homicides. The total was 
several hundred less than the total for 1903, and compares 
very favorably with the record of 46,478 homicides done in 
the five years ending with 1901. But while we seem to be less 
miscellaneously murderous than we were, the statistics show 
increasing homicidal diligence by our highwaymen, burglars, 
and “hold-up” men. This particular variety of murder has 
been steadily and rapidly increasing for a number of years, 
the statistics showing 464 cases in 1904, as against 406 in 1903, 
333 in 1902, and 193 in 1901. The need of sharp checks to 
this detail of criminal development is obvious. Over 4000 of 
last year’s murders are traced to quarrels. Our Italian neigh- 
bors and fellow citizens are especially ready to settle differ- 
ences with deadly weapons, as any one may observe in almost 
any newspaper. 


In the matter of embezzlements, defaleations, forgeries, and 
bank-wreckings our takings in 1904 (omitting Mrs. CHapwick’s 
exploits) were $4,742,507, as compared with $6,562,165 in 1903. 
That shows improvement in morals, or else diminished ac- 
tivity in business. Possibly as the distance from the great 
boom years increased, the distinction between thine and mine 
became better accentuated. As we stole less last year, so also 
we gave away much less, our total of gifts and bequests for 
1904 being $46,000,000, as compared with $76,000,000 in 1903 
and $123,000,000 in 1901. Easy come, easy go. Mr. CarNecitr, 
however, was able to disembarrass himself of more than $11,- 
000,000 last year. Mr. J. D. RocKeFeLLer was apparently less 
fortunate, unloading (so far as recorded) only $1,461,000. 
Ninety-six colleges between them got $21,235,000, or nearly 
half of the whole amount given. 
















































Tt is a curious and interesting fact that at this time when 
there are some signs of a reaction in this country against the 
experiment begun at Harvard of eliminating a modicum of 
knowledge of the Greek language and literature from the 
requirements for entrance to a university and for the degree 
of bachelor of arts, an anti-Hellenie movement is gaining 
ground in England, though it has not yet quite succeeded 
in overcoming the conservatism of Oxford and Cambridge. 
That American undergraduates themselves regard the substitu- 
tion of certain studies for Greek as a means for shirking severe 
mental labor is evident from their application of the term 
“soft elective ” to the modern history course. Modern history 
is one thing, mathematics is another. Whether mathematies 
or the Greek and Latin classies constitute the better intel- 
lectual gymnastic was a question supposed to have been thresh- 
ed out about a half a century ago in a somewhat heated dis- 
cussion between Dr. WHEWELL, the reputedly omniscient and 
domineering master of Trinity College, Cambridge, on the 
one hand, and Sir Witutam Haminton, on the other. Sir 
Wituam was thought to have had the advantage in that de- 
bate, but this may have been because, from the literary point 
of view, he was a more expert controversialist. Since then 
some light has been supposed to have been thrown upon the 
inquiry by the experience of the University of Berlin, which 
in the seventies, at BisMarcK’s suggestion, decided, by way of 
experiment, to admit the graduates of Real-schulen, or what 
we should eall English high schools—where, although Latin is 
studied, a course of rudimentary science is substituted for 
Greek—on equal terms with the graduates of the Gymnasien, 
or classical schools. where, of course, Greek as well as Latin 
constitutes one of the principal features of the curriculum. 
At the end of ten years the several faculties of the University 
of Berlin were invited to announce the results of the test. 
A very large majority of the professors, including the most 
eminent scientists, reported that, notwithstanding the ad- 
vantage possessed at the outset in certain fields by those who 
had mastered the rudiments of some sciences, in the long 
run the graduates of the Gumnasien had shown themselves 
decidedly better qualified to profit by a university career. 


After all, this evidence is not precisely relevant to the 
question in which a modern community is interested, which 
is not whether a study of Greek and Latin is conducive to 
success in a university, but whether it is conducive to success 
in life. The latter inquiry can never be answered, in the 
absence of a very wide, not to say exhaustive, induction, to- 
ward which not even a beginning has been made in the way 
of collecting testimony. So far as very great men are con- 
cerned, they seem to be rules unto themselves. As the French 
say, ils prennent leur bien ou ils le trouvent—they take what 
is good for them wherever they can find it, and can make a 
silk purse out of a sow’s ear. Our individual observation, 
however—which, of course, is very limited—would lead us to 
a conclusion that, for the man of average ability, the zealous 
study of the Latin and Greek eclassies during his school-days 
is conducive to success in life, as well as to success in college. 


Mr. Henry James has reached that fortunate position in 
literature when the chief interest of what is written about him 
and his achievements lies in the light such writings shed on 
the mental powers and condition of their writers. He is a 
fixed quantity, used to measure the scope of the living in- 
struments that assume to measure him. For example, Mr. 
Conrav’s piece about him in the North American Review will 
interest more readers for the light it sheds on Mr. Conran’s 
mind and art than for its illumination of its subject. And 
Mr. Conrap’s mind and art are fit subjects of current public 
interest. The books that are their product are about as re- 
markable as any books now being made. Very different, in- 
deed, from the books that Mr. James writes; they interest 
the same class of minds, and that means that they are lit- 
erature. They also interest other minds, which is nothing to 
their discredit. 


We observe that the Springfield Republican, which spells 
President with a small p, also spells Mikado with a small m. 
It is consistent, at all events, but would not its preference for 
democratic spelling be suitably exhibited by spelling Repub- 
lican with a small r? 
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Port Arthur’s Fall 


Tue surrender of Port Arthur, which took place on the eve- 
ning of New-year’s day, has been, of course, for some time ex- 


pected. That General Storssec should have maintained a stub- ~ 


born resistance after the enemy’s capture of 203 Metre Hill has 
been a matter of surprise to those who were aware that the occu- 
pation of this height would enable the Japanese cannon to reach 
almost every part of the fortress. The Russian commander, how- 
ever, was willing to sacrifice his own life and those of his sol- 
diers in a perfectly useless defence, if thereby he might produce 
an invigorating moral effect upon his countrymen. He has un- 
doubtedly attained his aim. Port Arthur is lost, but the military 
prestige of Russia is untarnished. It was a merited and chivalrous 
act on the part of the Mikado to direct that the highest honors of 
war should be paid tc the vanquished general. The enthusiasm 
with which SToESSEL will be received in Russia should go far to 
repay him for all he has endured during the siege. It is probable 
that he, like SkoBeLerr, will become a popular hero. Nor should 
the admirable qualities displayed by the Russian rank and file, 
amid appalling suffering, lack meet recognition. The Port Arthur 
garrison has shown that it is as true of the Russian private sol- 
dier as it is of the Japanese that he is fearless of death and in- 
sensible to pain. In the hand-to-hand combat with the bayonet, 
which always took place when a fort was stormed, the Russian’s 
superior physical strength gave him an advantage that might have 
proved decisive but for the fact that wherever a Japanese soldier 
fell there was always another to take his place. In the history 
of warfare there has never been a siege which, within the same 
compass of time, has cost the assailants such an awful waste of 
human life. Precisely how many soldiers, including the rein- 
torcements incessantly forwarded from Japan, or detached from 
the armies operating under Marshal Oyama in front of Mukden, 
have been placed on the Liao-tung peninsula, is not definitely 
known, and we doubt if the Tokyo General Staff will publish the 
figures until after the close of the war. Military eye-witnesses, 
however, reckoning from the storming of Nanshan Hill in the lat- 
ter part of May, and the repulse of the Russian relieving force 
on June 15, up to the capture of two important forts on December 
31, compute that General Noat’s loss in killed and wounded can- 
not have fallen much short of 60,000 men. On the other hand, it 
is now known that the garrison at Port Arthur did not number 


‘at its maximum more than 25,000, about three-fourths of whom 


are now dead or in hospitals. During the last week in December 
General SToErsseri had so few effectives left that he was able to 
man only two or three of the fortifications, and these most inade- 
quately. Moreover, the ammunition was so nearly exhausted that 
the Russians could only fire one shot when the Japanese were 
firing two hundred. As for food, it turns out that the garrison 
has, for a long time, had nothing but rice, and that, of late, the 
daily ration of that grain has been cut down more than a half. 
Considered as a demonstration of the pitch to which human 
fortitude and valor may be carried, the siege of Port Arthur re- 
flects the highest credit on both the defenders and the assailants, 
and is destined to rank in history among the most memorable 
feats of arms. 

Was it worth while to take Port Arthur at such a fearful cost? 
ff the question can be discussed from a purely strategic point of 
view, the answer must be in the negative. From the moment that 
Admiral Toco drove all of Russia’s war-ships in the Far East— 
except the three Vladivostok cruisers—to take refuge under the 
guns of Port Arthur, and thus gained permanent control of the 
sea, the naval fortress could have been isolated by the capture of 
Nanshan Hill, which commands the narrow isthmus linking the 
promontory on which Port Arthur and Dalny stand, with the 
rest of the Liao-tung peninsula. A force of ten thousand Japan- 
ese, equipped with artillery, and planted on that almost unscalable 
height, could have cut off General Strorsset from communication 
by land with General KuropatTkin or the St. Petersburg head- 
quarters, and the escape or the relief of the Port Arthur garrison 
would have been impossible. The fortress could then have been 
starved out, and, meanwhile, would have ceased to figure as a fac- 
tor in the war. As a matter of fact, instead of the ten thousand 
soldiers which would have sufficed to hold Nanshan Hill and _ iso- 
late Port Arthur and Dalny, the so-called “ Third” Japanese army 
under General Nocr has, from early in May up to the beginning of 
the new year, been studiously kept up to its full strength of sev- 
enty-five thousand effectives. If we add the sixty thousand that 
Noat is supposed to have lost, and deduct the ten thousand which, 
in any event, might have been required to hold Nanshan Hill, we 
have a total of 125,000 soldiers, which, but for the determination 
of the Tokyo General Staff to capture Port Arthur by force, in- 
stead of by starvation, would have been placed at Marshal OYAMA’s 
disposal seven months ago, and thus would have given him at that 
time an immense prependerance of force over General KUROPATKIN. 
It is true that at least two-thirds of General Noar’s army will now 
doubtless be hurried to the front, and that thus the Japanese com- 
mander-in-chief will receive the welcome reinforcement of fifty 
thousand veterans. The situation, however, in Manchuria is now 








materially different from what it would have been in May, for, 
during the seven intervening months, the force under General 
KuRopATKIN has been more than doubled. Nevertheless, on the 
arrival. of General Noat’s soldiers, Marshal OyAMA should possess 
a slight numerical superiority over his opponent, and, of course, 
the morale of the Japanese troops will have been immensely im- 
proved, and that of the Russians correspondingly impaired. We 
expect, therefore, unless the intense severity of a Manchurian win- 
ter shall render any active operations just now impracticable, to 
hear soon that the aggressive has been resumed by the Japanese 
commander. 

It is not always possible; however, to plan a campaign ex- 
clusively from a strategic point of view, when the fate of a nation 
is at stake. Had the island empire been beaten in this war, it 
would have been doomed to isolation, stagnation, and decay. Now 
the Mikado’s far-sighted advisers knew that for a relatively small 
and singularly poor country like Japan to have a reasonable 
prospect of success in a grapple with a colossal military power like 
Russia, which, moreover, was certain to command pecuniary assist- 
ance from France and Germany, it was of absolutely vital moment 
that the whole Japanese people, from the highest daimio to the 
humblest tiller of the soil, should be wrought to a frenzy of pa- 
triotie ardor and self-sacrifice. There was but one sure way of 
creating this indispensable fervor, and that was to hold up before 
the public eye the recovery of Port Arthur as the primary, the 
paramount, and never-to-be-lost-sight-of guerdon of victory. To 
cunvince the masses of the Japancse nation that such was truly 
the main purpose of the war, to which they were asked to concen- 
trate their meagre possessions and their lives, it was positively 
necessary to land troops as speedily as possible on the Liao-tung 
peninsula, to begin hammering at Port Arthur’s gate, and to keep 
on hammering until it burst asunder. It should not be hard for 
us to understand the tremendous significance which even a resolute 
attempt to recover the naval fortress—much more the success of 
the attempt—would have for the hulk of the Mikado’s subjects. 
Up to the war with China, in 1894-5, there is no doubt that the 
Japanese, high and low, were haunted with a misgiving lest the 
so-called “ great awakening” of their country, and its precipitate 
absorption of Western civilization, might have had the de- 
plorable drawback of sapping their warlike energy. The splendid, 
but by no means easy, triumph over the Chinese Empire, ten times 
as populous, and far more opulent than their own, quieted forever 
that foreboding, and not only restored, but intensified, the na- 
tional self-respect and pride. In their hour of justified elation, 
however, the Japanese were made the victims of a maddening in- 
dignity. By the insolent ultimatum of Russia, Germany, and 
France, which had been impassive but amused spectators of the 
martial prowess of the islanders, they were called upon suddenly 
to surrender the most precious of the prizes won by a lavish out- 
pour of blood and treasure. The loyalty of the Mikado’s subjects 
was strained almost to the rupture-point by the reluctant decision 
of his councillors to vield to overwhelming force; and never from 
that day to this have the Japanese been able to forget the bitter 
wrong and stinging humiliation to which they were subjected when 
Port Arthur was wrenched away. To their sensitive and brood- 
ing minds that naval fortress became a symbol, a talisman, a 
palladium, which must be regained at any cost. This was well 
known to the Mikado and to the wise men at his side, and hence, 
the Tokyo General Staff, in detaching for the siege of Port Arthur 
a force that could ill be spared from the front, had in view, not 
the strategical planning of a campaign, but an electrifying moral 
effect upon their nation’s spirit. 

It is safe to calculate that, since they heard of Port Arthur’s 
downfall, two of Marshal OyAMA’s soldiers are able to accomplish 
in the field as much as three could have effected a week ago. When 
we add that their numbers will quickly be replenished, as we have 
said, by fifty thousand veterans, we may reasonably expect to 
witness on the part of the Japanese now confronting General 
KUROPATKIN an irresistible onrush to victory. 





The Statehood Bill Should Pass 


In politics, as in business, he that aims at ideal perfection is 
apt to accomplish nothing. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
The Statehood bill, which has been reported to the Senate by the 
_Committee on Territories, of which Senator BevertnceE is the chair- 
man, is, of course, a disappointment to self-seeking politicians in 
Arizona and New Mexico, while, on the other hand, considered as 
an abstract proposition, it does not meet with the approval of 
those sober-minded and disinterested legislators who hold that 
political power should be proportioned not to geographical area, 
but to population, and that, consequently, the transmississippi 
region already possesses a representation to which it is not fair- 
ly entitled in the United States Senate, and in what, for the sake 
of convenience, may be termed the Electoral College. The original 
Statehood project, of which Senator Quay was the sponsor, and in 
support of which were mustered some Republicans, as well as 
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nearly all the Democrats in Congress, contemplated the bestowal on 
that section of eight additional votes in the Senate, through the ad- 
mission of New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, and Indian Territory 
as separate States. The Quay bill failed to become a law, thanks 
to the sturdy resistance of which Senator BEVERIDGE was the prin- 
cipal mouthpiece, and which was based on the sound principle that 
justice to the more thickly settled and rapidly growing parts of 
the Union requires us to abstain from following the vicious prece- 
dents established when Statehood was conferred upon Utah, which, 
according to the last census, had only 276,000 inhabitants; upon 
Montana, which had but 243,000; upon Idaho, which had but 
161,000; upon Wyoming. which had only 92,000; and upon Nevada, 
which had fewer than 43,000. Oklahoma Territory, indeed, al- 
though its gross area, which, including Cherokee Strip and No 
Man’s Land, is some 39,000 square miles, is small compared with 
that of any of the States inst named, had already in 1900 a pop- 
ulation of nearly 400,000, which is known to have since greatly 
increased. Yet even Oklahoma does not insist upon separate State- 
hood, but, so long as it retains its name, is content to be merged 
with Indian Territory, which itself has an area of more than 31,000 
square miles, and in 1900 contained more than 392,000 inhabitants. 
As for New Mexico, its vast superficies comprises upwards of 
122,000 square miles, wherein the last census-takers could find 
only about 195,000 human beings, while Arizona, the area of which 
exceeds 113,000 square miles, could exhibit in 1900 fewer than 
123,000 inhabitants. Moreover, as Senator BEVERIDGE has pointed 
out, the two Territories last named—-unlike Oklahoma and Indian 
Territory—cannot look forward to any extraordinary increase in 
the number of their inhabitants, even in the far-distant future, no 
matter to what extent artificial irrigation may be applied to their 
arid surfaces at the cost of the Federal government. It has been 
computed by competent students of their actual condition and their 
prospective capabilities that Arizona and New Mexico put together 
will never have a population exceeding a million and a half. Long 
before that figure has been reached, the mammoth commonwealths 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, ‘!exas, and Missouri will 
possess in all likelihood upwards of ten million inhabitants apiece. 
It follows that, even by admitting the two Territories to the 
Union as a single State, Congress will commit an act of injustice 
to the imperial communities to which we have just referred. Nor 
is it any palliation of the injury to say that a more flagrant wrong 
was done when Wyoming and Nevada were clothed with Statehood. 

The Statehood bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
at the last session of Congress, and which, as we have said, has 
been reported, with amendments, by Mr. BEVERIDGE to the Senate, 
is a compromise between the project of the late Senator Quay 
and the views of those legislators who believe that none of the 
four Territories interested is ripe for Statehood at the present 
time. Instead of creating four States, it calls into being only two, 


. to be named respectively Oklahoma and Arizona, the former to con- 


sist of Oklahoma and Indian Territory, and the latter of Arizona 
and New Mexico. To that part of the bill which proposes to admit 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory to the Union as a single State, 
there is no solid objection, inasmuch as their aggregate population 
should be large at no distant date. On the other hand, as to that 
section of the measure which treats Arizona and New Mexico in 
the same way, the sole reasons for advocating it are, first, that, 
should it become a law, it will relieve Congress from incessant and 
vexatious importunities on the part of office-craving politicians 
in the two Territories just named; and, secondly, that it will 
silence, or at least lessen, the factious and jealous opposition that 
otherwise would be offered to the proper concession of Statehood to 
consolidate Oklahoma and Indian Territory. The legislators who 
honestly desire to invest with the privileges of a State the consol- 
idated Territories to which we have last referred recognize that 
their plan might be thwarted if they should persist in refusing a 
similar concession to the Senators and Representatives interested 
in Arizona and New Mexico. 

Who are likely to oppose the bill, and on what grounds, osten- 
sible and real, is the opposition hased? We do not for a moment 
question the motives of such Senators as Messrs. BAILEY, BATE, 
and Barp, but they, on their part, will not deny that the grounds 
on which they have criticised the pending measure are fairly open 
to argument. As for the opposition offered, on the other hand, 
by some of the Senators from such thinly peopled mountain States 
as Idaho and Nevada, we think they would show better taste to 
remain silent at this juncture, for if challenged they would have 
quite enough to do to defend their own moral right to sit in a 
body where they counterbalance the spokesmen of New York and 
Pennsylvania, though their respective constituents cannot cast as 
many votes as are thrown in a single election precinct of the Amer- 
ican metropolis. These men pretend that they “ want more Western 
Senators.” Who are they? The great transmississippi State of 
Missouri does not ask for any; and as for Texas, she can give 
herself a lot of them, if she choose to exercise her treaty right of 
self-division. As for the theory put forward by the spokesmen 
of the rotten boroughs that representation in Congress should be 
based not upon population, but upon area, it is, on the face of it, 
ridiculous. It would follow by analogy that the Adirondacks, 































































































































which have only a few human beings to the square mile, ought to 
balance in the New York Legislature a one-mile fraction of Man- 
hattan Island which contains a million inhabitants. We repeat, 
what Senator BEVERIDGE jas repeatedly pointed out, that, as things 
are now, the far-‘Vestern section of our country already pos- 
sesses a representation in the United States Senate out of all pro- 
portion to its population. 

It is reported that the consolidation of the four Territories into 
two States is secretly opposed by certain railroad interests, which 
would be influential in selecting the mouthpieces of the new States 
at Washington, and which, if the pending bill became a law, would 
have only one-half of.the power to which they might look forward 
if each of the four Territories were admitted separately. The re- 
sistance offered to the measure by such railway interests is, of 
course, not avowed: to state it is to paralyze it. As for the petty 
politicians with which New Mexico and Arizona swarm, their rea- 
sons for trying to block the consolidation of those Territories are 
as detectable and as disgusting as maggots in an old cheese. 
Any one can see that consolidation would leave only half as many 
Federal and State offices for distribution among the hungry. The 
only plausible arguments that these fellows can advance against 
the fusion of Arizona and New Mexico are two; and both turn out, 
upon inspection, to be baseless. They say that the proposed State 
would be too big, and that, in order to reach a place of meeting, 
the local lawgivers would be subjected to an unreasonable loss 
in time and money. Also that Arizona and New Mexico are sep- 
arated from each other by a chain of lofty mountains. This last 
assertion is untrue. The other is absurd. 

There is no doubt that this Statehood bill, in the form which it 
wore when it passed the House of Representatives, was open to 
some reasonable objections. It could be argued, for example, that 
adequate precautions had not been taken to safeguard the inter- 
ests of the Indians, who have treaty rights in Indian Territory. 
The Senate Committee on Territories has met this objection by 
an amendment prohibiting the sale of liquor within that portion 
ef the State of Oklahoma which is now known as Indian Terri- 
tory for a period of ten years, on the theory that otherwise the 
Indians would soon become penniless and dangerous vagabonds, 
and that the existence of such a state of things would deter any 
desirable class of white immigrants from settling in that portion 
of the new State. The prohibition period should be extended 
to a quarter of a century. We observe, lastly, that when the pend- 
ing bill was under discussion in the House of Representatives 
some keen-sighted observers noticed that it contained no provision 
tending to shield from spoliation at the hands of cattlemen the 
enormously valuable school lands of Oklahoma. The bill, as 
amended by the Senate Committee on Territories, provides that 
all such lands shall be sold only at public auction in parcels of 
160 acres or less, thus preventing the surreptitious purchase by 
eattlemen, for a dollar and a quarter an acre, of land worth from 
thirty dollars to sixty dollars. We sum up, as we began, with 
the remark that the Statehood bill, in its present improved condi- 
tion, ought to pass, and pass quickly. 





Perpetual Copyright 


Writers of books who ignorantly suppose that the copyright 
protection which they enjoy under existing laws is all they ought 
to have, may gain knowledge and perhaps conviction to the 
contrary from MArK TWAIN’s article “Concerning Copyright ” 
in the current North American Review. Mark Twatn scoffs 
at our present copyright law as unjust and inadequate. His 
piece, an open letter addressed to the Register of Copyrights, 
is in the form of question and answer. He asserts very posi- 
tively that of five or six thousand books that are copy- 
righted annually not more than five — make it ten to be safe — 
are still alive at the end of the forty-second-year period of copy- 
right protection. Only these five or ten books a year are affected 
by the failure of our laws to make copyright perpetual as, with 
certain conditions, MARK Twatn thinks should be done. That an 
author or his heirs should ever lose his right in his books he con- 
That Mrs. Stowe’s daughters should receive 
nothing from Uncle Tom’s Cabin, nor Irvina’s nieces from The 
Sketch Book makes him rebelliously indignant. Why not? Why 
should not great authors pass down the fruit of their beneficent 
labors as securely as bankers or patent-medicine men? Is there a 
conclusive reason why the descendants of the Roruscuiips and the 
Astors should inherit their forbears’ property, and the descendants 
of Scorr, DickENs, THACKERAY, and HawrnHorNe should not? 
Mark TwaAIn thinks there is not. He thinks a great wrong is 
done to authors by denying them perpetual protection in their 
He would set that wrong right, and this is how 


siders an outrage. 


property right. 
he would do it. 

Considering that the Government’s purpose in limiting copyright 
is to secure ultimately to the public cheap editions of valuable 
books, he suggests that during the forty-second year of the copy- 
right limit, the owner of the copyright shall be obliged to issue an 
edition of specified cheapness—twenty-five cents for each 100,000 
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words or less is his suggestion—and to keep that edition on the 
market, under penalty that if he fails to do so his copyright shall 
lapse. That would give the reading public its cheap book, and 
still leave the control of the book with the owner of the copyright. 





Privacy 


THERE is no more degrading influence in the land than that of 
newspapers given over to the interests of petty gossip, mean curi- 
osity, and idle scandals. This pandering to the most pitiable in- 
stincts in a fallen human nature, the itch for petty gossip, small, 
unwerthy curiosities, and little malignities is and has long been a 
reproach to us, and it is difficult to say where a reform can begin 
until we have educated a large enough body of citizens to realize 
and resent the whole tendency and refuse to countenance it. 

The English, behind their great walls and hedges, living their 
lives in lovely gardens, supporting a press that takes for granted 
a certain level of decency, reserve, and intelligence in its readers, 
can afford a personal freedom and independence of action from 
which we, as a nation, are debarred. Public service for us too 
often means that our wives and our children must be sacrificed 
on the altar of public gossip. There are many innocent and worthy 
deeds one might desire to do and yet abstain rather than have 
them daily chronicled to step up the maw of the vacant and idle, 
gaping for gossip. It is not the great crimes, after all, that con- 
sume the soul within a man. From these he may emerge shaken, 
injured, and yet agonizingly alive. But the petty vices strangle 
the soul surely and slowly, and leave a man a mere outer hulk 
of a human being. 

It is often the demand of crude youth and half-developed women 
that they be understood. All the literature of confession, all the 
outbursts of unhappy wives and forsaken Nnglishwomen and neg- 
lected geniuses, testify to this inherent instinct in the young to 
make a noise about themselves, to strive, and cry out upon the 
world to hear while they voluminously explain themselves. This 
form of publicity, too, is futile and a mistake. There comes an 
inevitable turning-point. Maturity makes a volte-face; self-knowl- 
edge yearns for silence. There comes an age at which one is 
haunted by the fear that he shall be understood, and one seeks 
refuge in the obvious rather than submit to publicity. When a 
man really comes to know himself he prefers to do it in silence. 
There is a kind of joy in private pursuits, an interest attaching 
to personal emotions, a power of growth in reserve which warns 
him from the mere dissipating of energies in explanations. 

Youth may fancy any mention better than none, and that any 
form of notoriety confers distinction, but it is an unavoidable 
truth that those of whom there is most to say are those who most 
persistently court privacy. ‘The reason is on the face of it. It is 
the half-grown, the incomplete, and inadequate life that seeks sup- 
port outside. The distraction of gossip and unending small activi- 
ties and curiosities save such beings from the emptiness of them- 
selves. The puffing and blowing and steaming is a method of let- 
ting off energy which contained might move an engine. 

Power is reserye and reserve is power. The weak man and the 
ignorant man overflow with explanations and autobiographical 
data, but that which makes a life well worth living out is the 
quiet growth in understanding, the penetrating to the meaning 
hidden behind appearances, the reconciliation with one’s own soul 
and an energetic carrying out of that soul’s purposes. This is not 
accomplished by noise and distraction; it is accomplished by the 
quiet gathering in of the powers, by an exclusive choice of places 
and pursuits, by the habit of listening to the inward voices of the 
silence. 

A habit of gossip and of petty curiosity marks a face with futile, 
weakened wrinkles and a form with relaxed and shapeless out- 
lines; it besmirches a whole neighborhood or society; it dooms a 
people to futility and oblivion. It is by no haphazard chance that 
the Spartans and the Athenians have left us winged words in which 
their whole national life seems to be summed up. It means some- 
thing of the national fibre and vigor that every little English boy 
knows that England expects him to do his duty. 

The human soul develops in its body by means of grave and 
beautiful thoughts, and a nation reaches strength and power by 
force of ideals. “ Let men live,” said MAETERLINCK, “ as an angel 
just born lives, or as a woman in love, or a man about to die.” 
This is the significant insight into life, and surely it is a view 
which turns hastily from a vulgar and a futile publicity. In 
his moments of grave and strong emotion a man seeks a cell, 
and when he emerges it is not for the purpose of explaining his 
absence but to do the deeds of courage and support which shall 
show men the meaning of the private life, the withdrawal, the 
hidden vigil. 

“Tf one were to ask the angels,” said MAETERLINCK again, “ what 
the occupation of men was, doubtless the angels would say, ‘ they 
ure transforming all the little things that fall to them into 
beauty.’ ” The angels, in as far as they are angels, see what should 
be, and what they see is the going forth from the divine source 
in the stillness to transform the outer life into some fragment of 
shining beauty. 








































A Japanese Sentry leaving Camp for Night Duty on the Firing-line at Port Arthur 


The Surrender of Port Arthur 


An Interview with General Stoessel at Port Arthur, showing the 
conditions which made necessary the surrender of the fortress 


By Edwin Emerson, Jr. 


ENERAL STOESSEL at home may be very different from 
what he is among his oflicers and men in the firing-line, 
but such was not my impression of him when I had the 
privilege of meeting him under his own roof in Port 
Arthur. 

Like the rest of the world, who know him only as the foremost 
hero of the Russo-Japanese war, I had imagined General Stoessel 
to be a man of iron mien, with a possible admixture of inspiring 
military dash when encouraging his men to deeds of heroic re- 
sistance. The only personal impressions I had received of him were 
the panegyrics over his leader- 
ship published in the columns of 


regulation Russian white uniform jacket with gold shoulder-straps, 
and dark loose trousers tucked into top-boots and spurs, wore a 
simple undress blouse, cr chekmak, of unbleached pongee, without 
epaulettes or medals. His*feet were encased in a pair of primitive 
felt boots of Manchurian make. He is a tall, rather large man of 
about fifty-six years, with a bronzed, kindly face and frank blue 


eyes. His brown hair and beard tinged with gray were cropped 
close. The general’s manner as he shook us by the hand and bade 


us be seated was easy and cordial. To my surprise, he spoke only 
Russian, though he appeared to follow our French talk, of which 





the Novi Krai, a few remarks 
concerning him made to me by a 
Russian officer coming from Port 
Arthur, who described his traits 
as essentially Russian, and the 
rather forbidding description of 
him given by my friend Hector 
Fuller after his expulsion. from 
Port Arthur. 

On my arrival at Port Arthur, 
having nothing but a general let- 
ter of recommendation from 
Count Cassini at Washington to 
justify my appearance at Port 
Arthur in violation of Viceroy 
Alexeieff’s early order expelling 
all foreign correspondents from 
there, I was fully prepared to 
march to prison without so much 
as catching a glimpse of General 
Stoessel. 

Upon landing on the quay of 
the east harbor of Port Arthur 
from the Russian flag-ship, where 
my French companion, M. Van 
Lerberghe, and I had been pleas- 
antly received, our presence, it 
appeared, was promptly  tele- 
phoned to General Stoessel at 
his house. Shortly afterward 
his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Kolesinkov, an affable young man 
of slight build and punctilious 








Colonel Reitz gave a running 
translation. 
“You have brought us _let- 


ters?” he began. 

We handed him our letters of 
; introduction. 

‘““Have you brought no des- 
patches or letters from our con- 
sul at Chefoo?” 

I told him I had not met the 
Russian consul there; (in truth 
I had taken pains to avoid him, 
as I feared that he might veto 
our enterprise). M. Van Ler- 
berghe explained that the Rus- 
sian consul had said something 
to him about giving him some 
letters for transmission, but that 
he had refrained at the last mo- 
ment, stating that our attempt 
to run the Japanese blockade 
could only end in failure. 

“Did you bring no newspa- 
pers, either?” inquired Stoessel. 

A shade of disappointment 
showed on his face at our nega- 
tive answer. 

“ We have had no news what- 
ever from outside for more than 
three weeks,” he exclaimed. 
“ft is strange that two foreign 
gentlemen like you can penetrate 
the line of blockade, whereas our 
own consul cannot find means to 
reach us. It really looks as if 








military bearing, with a fluent 
command of French, arrived in 
General Stoessel’s carriage to bid 
us to the general’s house. From 
the amiable remarks of the 
young officer during the drive 
through the new city up the steep hill to the row of private dwell- 
ing-houses where General Stoessel, General Smirnoff, and Prince- 
Admiral Uchtomsky reside, we were led to anticipate a more friend- 
ly reception on the part of General Stoessel than we had a right 
to expect. 

We found the general awaiting us in his drawing-room—a 
spacious front room, rather barely furnished, with rows of chairs 
ranged along the walls, as if used occasionally for an anteroom. 
With him was Colonel Reitz, a large, burly officer of open coun- 
tenance, who spoke excellent French. 

General Stoessel, unlike the two other officers who wore the 


The latest Photograph of General Stoessel, who has just 
Surrendered at Port Arthur 


they were withholding news from 
us*on purpose. Long ago I no- 
ticed a reluctance on their part 
to let us know the truth about 
affairs outside that might have 
the effect of disheartening us. 
Since they trust us to hold the place they might trust us to have 
sufficient fortitude to face the truth, no matter how disagreeable. 
That Chefoo consul of ours is a disappointment, anyway. His 
promised activity in our behalf is nothing much to boast of. He 
promised me that he would undertake to arrange wireless tele- 
graphic communication with us from Chefoo, but it has come to 


nothing. Had we such communication now something might be 
accomplished. 


“Since you bring us nothing,” pursued the general, “ why did 
you come here?” We tried to explain that we had been prompted 
by a desire to see something of the heroic defence of Port Arthur 


































































































































Major Yamaoka leaving General Nogi’s Headquarters at Port 
Arthur. Yamaoka is the Officer who visited Port 
Arthur in August with the Emperor’s Message 


, 


with our own eyes. My companion threw in a few graceful phrases 
of enthusiastic admiration for the general’s personal part in the 
defence. 

His praises were wasted on Stoessel. Cutting him short with a 
deprecatory gesture, Stoessel eagerly resumed his demands for 
news. 

“ Where is Kuropatkin now? And how does it stand with him 

I told him that the latest newspaper despatches still reported 
Kuropatkin at Mukden, that Oyama was supposed to be about to 
attack Mukden, and that Alexeieff was reported to have been re- 
ealled to St. Petersburg. 

Stoessel’s face expressed blank consternation. In a rapid un- 
dertone he requested his aide-de-camp in Russian to take my French 
companion aside and probe him to discover whether or not he had 
read the same report, and whether he had any reason to believe 
it true. Of course M. Van Lerberghe could only confirm the report. 

In the mean while I told General Stoessel of the battle of Liao- 
Yang as it had been explained to me by correspondents, fresh from 
the front, who had witnessed it. Out of regard for his feelings I 
laid some stress on the final conclusion of several of these corre- 
spondents that the Russian retreat from Liao-Yang was a fore- 
ordained strategic evacuation, for the success of which much credit 
was due to Kuropatkin. 

General Stoessel received this cold comfort with an impatient 
toss of his head. ‘Our latest information,” he said, “was that 
Kuropatkin was marching southward to our relief. My poor men 
in the trenches are deluding themselves with a hope that Kuro- 
patkin is on the other side of those hills attacking the rear of the 
Japonskies.” 

* And where is the Baltic fleet?” resumed Stoessel, after a pause. 

At the time we had left Chefoo the Baltic fleet had just been re- 
ported as putting back into Reval after one of its numerous false 
starts. We told him what the latest reports had said. 

Stoessel rose from his seat and paced silently up and down the 
room. ‘Then he remarked quietly to Colonel Reitz, in Russian: 
“It looks as if we should either have to die here or make up our 
mind to go to Japan, old friend.” 

A little silken-haired black spaniel ran into the room. Stoessel 
played with the dainty creature as it tried to jump up on his 
knee. Answering my friend’s question whether it was not a Pekin 
dog, he said: “ Yes, it was found in the Imperial Palace during 
the time of the Boxer troubles. It is a very affectionate little 
creature.” Then he turned the conversation pleasantly to matters 
not related to the war, asking us about our personal experiences, 
our homes in America and France, and affairs in Europe. Learn- 
ing of Colonel Marchand’s resignation from the French army on 
his appointment as military attaché to the Russian forces in the 
field he expressed some surprise, adding that he knew him well. 
Thereupon he opened several drawers and cabinets, looking for 
Colonel Marchand’s photograph, without being able to find it. The 
little aide-de-camp whispered to me in French: “ He won’t give up 
until he finds it, even if he has to turn everything upside down.” 

Happily an orderly just then opened the doors into the adjoin- 
ing room and announced that luncheon was ready. General Stoessel 
invited us to join him at table. In the dining-room we found the 
general's wife and a young lady whom I took to be his daughter. 
They were very simply dressed, in morning gowns of brown and 
black cotton. Introducing ourselves after the Russian fashion we all 
sat down at the long table, one end of which had been set for- us. 
| found myself placed between the general and the younger lady. 
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Chinese Coolies, who have been seerctly assisting the Japan- 
ese, cleaning captured Russian Cannon at Port Arthur 


She, too, as well as Madame Stoessel, spoke only Russian. It was ~ 
a frugal meal in Russian style, with the usual accompaniment of 
vodka, wine, and tea. Hearing that I liked kvas, the refreshing 
Russian beverage made of fermented bread, Madame Stoessel or- 
dered a foaming pitcher of it, which the general and I divided be- 
tween us. In view of what we had heard of the dearth of fresh 
food at Port Arthur I expressed my surprise at finding a juicy 
béefsteak set before us. At this General Stoessel and the others 
laughed heartily. It was explained to me that what I had taken 
for beefsteak was really horse flesh. 

The entrance of a white-haired officer, very brisk, but deaf as 
a post, brought general animation. He turned out to be General 
Balashoff, chief of the Red Cross hospitals and a hero of the Turk- 
ish-Russian war. The grizzly old warrior, with his cross of St. 
George dangling from his collar, gallantly kissed the hands of 
the ladies, and, sitting down now in one seat and now in another, 
addressed my friend in French and me in German while he helped 
himself from any dish that came handy. Throughout the meal 
we could hear the dull booming of the big guns from the ramparts 
and outside. 

I was just shouting some trivial remark about the weather into 
Balashoff’s ear for the third time when a terrific detonation, ap- 
parently quite close to the house, made all the dishes on the table 
rattle. From above could be heard the clattering of shivered win- 
dow-panes. The young lady on my right composedly offered me 
some more kvas. Madame Stoessel continued her conversation with 
the young aide-de-camp. Only Colonel Reitz seemed to take any 
interest in what had happened. Rising from his seat he glanced 
across the table out of the window and then sat down again. 

““ Where did it strike?” asked Stoessel, in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“In the middle of the square. One of their big shells,” replied 
the chief of staff in the same indifferent manner. 

“ Anybody hit? Any damage?” asked the general. 

“No. Only a hole in the ground,” replied Reitz. 

To a servant who entered the room and said something about 
the broken windows, Madame Stoessel gave orders to paste them up 
with paper, as she was tired of sending for the glazier. 

After luncheon General Stoessel held an impromptu reception of 
rarious officers of his staff and the chiefs of other departments. 
They had come apparently to learn what news we might have 
brought from outside. All kissed the hands of the ladies while 
they clinked their spurs, and each in turn introduced himself to us, 
giving their names and father’s names, most of which proved too 
much for our poor memories. I remember only hearing the names of 
General Fock, of Generals Kondradienko (killed on December 15), 
Kashalinsky, and Matusoff. A young officer, Captain Malshenko, 
who came fresh from a parley with a Japanese officer under a 
white flag, drew me into a conversation in English, which he spoke 
with ease. While we conversed [ observed the cordial and often 
affectionate manner with which Stoessel addressed his officers. To 
my French friend he expressed high admiration for General Nogi 
and his army, adding that he was proud to fight such foes. Captain 
Malshenko told me that Stoessel was generally beloved by his offi- 
cers and men. The reports that Stoessel was a martinet he char- 
acterized as utterly false. 

Shortly afterwards, as we took our leave of our host, it was hard 
to realize that this simple, unassuming man, who so warmly pressed 
our hands and wished us all manner of luck, stood in the 
eyes of his countrymen as one of the foremost bulwarks of 
the Russian Empire. 











Difficulties in getting a Wood-supply at Port Arthur 


Most of the country about Port Arthur is barren of timber, and the Japanese soldiers are obliged to be sparing in their 
use of wood. They have no camp-fires, except for the purpose of boiling rice 


An improvised Barber Shop before Port Arthur 


All the Japanese soldiers, from General Nogi down, are required to have their hair shingled every two weeks. The photo- 
graph shows an improvised barber shop in the Japanese encampment before Port Arthur 


SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN BEFORE PORT ARTHUR-—INCIDENTS OF 
THE JAPANESE SIEGE 


The photographs are snap-shots taken before Port Arthur during October and November, and show scenes and incidents of 
the siege of Port Arthur by the Japanese. In the article beginning on page 47 of this issue the reader will find an ae- 
count of the first interview at Port Arthur with General Stoessel, the commander of the Russian garrison, that has appeared 


anywhere 
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Some Impressions of Washington Society 


By Captain Algernon Sartoris, U.S.A. 


F all American cities Washington is the most cosmopoli- 

tan; yet it is as much given to cliques and sets as New 

York, and the struggles between various society leaders 

and would-be society leaders are waged as earnestly and 

fiercely there as in Newport. It is a town which cir- 

cumstances have forced to be cosmopolitan, but in reality it is 

quite as provincial as any of the smaller Southern cities. The 

clashing of-the cosmopolite with the provincial elements has led 

to several amusing incidents and much bitterness of feeling, as 
will hereafter appear. 

Washington society is divided into several cliques. The prin- 
cipal ones are the diplomatic, the political, the residential, and 
the military and naval. The residential set is known also by 
the name of the ‘ Cave-dwellers ”’—presumably on account of their 
exclusiveness. They are also called the * Faubourg St.-Germain,” 
an appellation at which most of them smile,—though not, it must 
be confessed, without a certain satisfaction. 


The Diplomatic Set 

The diplomatic set associate with the millionaires and the very 
rich, presumably because they get good dinners, priceless wines, 
ete. Cabinet ministers also appear at these feasts, with an occa- 
sional Senator or wealthy Representative or judge of the Supreme 
Court. One of the great difficulties fer Washington hostesses 
to solve is the “ placing,” or * precedence,” at table. This, in fact, 
is perhaps the cause of more heart-burning and backbiting than 
anything else. Of course there are and should be rules regulating 
precedence of officials, but in democratic Washington they carry 
it to the sons and daughters and grandsons and granddaughters 
of officials. I recall very well that the son of a South-American 
minister, himself not connected with the legation, and myself, 
happened to be dining at the house of a very rich and prominent 
lady. There were also present two young ladies, close relatives 
of the then President. The hostess came up to me, much flurried 
and perturbed, and whispered: “ Mr. Sartoris, what am I to do? 
Here you are, the grandson of a President, and here is Mr. G., 
the son of a minister, and here are two relatives of the President. 
Will you help me?” 

“ Dear lady,” said I, looking at the two relatives and selecting, 
inwardly, the younger and more attractive for myself, “ there 
can be no possible question: Mr. G. is entitled, as a distinguished 
foreigner, to the elder relative of the President. Let him have 
that honor by all means.” And so the hostess’s mind was set at 
rest, and every one was happy, with the possible exception of Mr. 
G., to whom I related what I had done sometime after in another 
country and at which we laughed heartily. On another occasion 
my sister, now Mrs. Roosevelt Scovel, was present at a large 
luncheon given in honor of the daughter of a foreign minister. 
Among the guests was the daughter of a Supreme Court judge- 
(the antipathy of Supreme Court judges and their ladies to for- 
eign ministers and theirs is a notorious fact). The young lady 
to whom the luncheon was given was placed on the right of the 
hostess, the daughter of the judge on the left. The latter, upon per- 
ceiving this, quietly got up, and saying, “ You have evidently 
made a mistake,” placed her own name on the right and sat down; 
and possession being nine-tenths of the law, she remained there. 
The guest of honor, being a lady, quietly submitted to save her 
hostess’s feelings; but what must foreigners think of American 
manners? 

An Anecdote of Pauncefote 


Since I have told these stories to illustrate the squabbles about 
precedence that so frequently arise, I will relate a bon mot of the 
of which the stories 


late Venezuelan minister, Sefior Andrade, 
have reminded me. Mrs. Grant gave a large reception at her 


house on Massachusetts Avenue to introduce her granddaughter, 
Miss Vivien Sartoris, to society. Mr. Cleveland was then Presi- 
dent. The-Venezuelan question was still a burning one, and the 
English government was just about submitting to Mr. Cleve- 
land’s terms. Mrs. Grant was somewhat blind, and hence a negro 
man-servant called out the names of her guests as they came in. 
“The Venezuelan minister,’ he shouted. Every one turned round 
to look at the man, who had nearly brought about war between the 
two great English-speaking peoples. Hardly had he entered when 
the servant, instead of announcing “ The British ambassador” or 
“Sir Julian and Lady Pauncefote,” said, “ Saint Julien and Mrs. 
Pauncefote.” “I think,” said the Venezuelan minister, who was 
talking to me, “he might almost call him ‘ vin ordinaire.’ The 
evening papers contained the news of England’s submission, and 
the words of his excetlency became clear. 

Another very amusing circumstance took place the same day. 
Madame Arriaga (who has since died) was leaving the house, and 
said to the negro who ealled the carriages: “ Call the carriage of 
the Guatemalan minister—you understand: Guatemalan minister.” 
“Yes, ma’am; I understand perfectly, ma’am,” he replied, and 
then shouted at the top of his lungs: “The carriage for the 
Watermelon minister.” Madame Arriaga always took great de- 
light in telling this story. 


But I must return to the more serious side of the social problem 


in Washington. I found out, rather to my surprise, that among 
the men there was a decided prejudice, both silly and unjust, against 
the members of the diplomatic corps, which I believe to originate 
Most of the diplomats have short hours, and hence 


in jealousy. 


have time for social engagements and the like, which, added to 
the fact that they belong to this rather smart branch of public 
service, and often, too, possess a valuable “ handle” to their nanie, 
anywhere from duke to “ chevalier” most magnetic pos- 
session in democratic America—are thus given a tremendous ad- 
vantage over their American competitors. ‘The latter resent it, and 
hence the difficulty. It is said, with some indignation, that the 
yourg diplomats never return these hospitalities; but it should 
be remembered, in extenuation, that the Washington ladies don’t 
give them time. Fancy a duke in the big cities of America having 
time to give dinners! He has scarcely time to eat them. My sym- 
pathy is entirely with the diplomat. He has a hard task in Wash- 
ington. His digestion is put to a terrific test, and if he is a duke 
or chevalier, or anything between them in addition to being a 
diplomat, he has, I am told, to spend a large part of his ‘* office 
hours” in eluding matrimonial inducements from energetic and 
wealthy republican girls. American men say that they resent the 
asy manners and, oftentime, lax conduct of these men towards 
American women, but I cannot help believing that it is the women 
who bring it on themselves. I have no doubt whatever but that 
there is as high a standard of virtue among American women as 
among any of the civilized peoples of the worid; but in other coun- 
tries the women are guarded more strictly, during that time in 
which temptation so often comes to them, by their parents. 


—— 





Chivalry in the Smart Set 

In American social circles a girl is often thrust upon a 
young diplomat with a title, and little or nothing is done to find 
out his previous character—for, unfortunately, a title, in the Wash- 
ington society matron’s mind, covers a multitude of sins, and the 
happiness of the daughter counts for little. It is generally stated 
in the United States that the American girl ‘ knows how to take 
sare of herself”; but I find that this dictum is far from true, from 
my experience and the experience of others. ‘The young Amer- 
ican girl, either Washingtonian or other, is just the same as her 
foreign sister. It is true that, formerly the inborn chivalry of 
the average American man was a security against harm; but that 
chivalry is dead. or fast dying, and the enormous number of di- 
vorce cases in the United States is proof enough, of itself, that the 
policy of allowing young women absolute license is one of the 
most serious disasters which threaten American womanhood. I 
have said that the “inborn chivalry of American men is dead.” 
I am speaking of the towns only, and of Washington in particular. 
In one of the principal clubs of ‘the city I have heard women dis- 
cussed in a way that I have never heard equalled anywhere else. 
This would not be tolerated in any other country. My experience 
with Washingtonians of the “ nouveau-riche” smart set was dis- 
heartening. They have no cultivation,no manners, and nothing of 
the inborn gentility of their foreign competitor. This perhaps may 
account for and excuse, in some measure, the preference of Amer- 
ican smart girls for foreigners. 


The President and Society 


Curiously enough, the White House has but little influence on 
Washington society life. Mr. Roosevelt is the first President for 
some time who was well known in the social world before he en- 
tered the White House, but if he had been a Washingtonian he 
would have been a “ cave-dweller ’—that is, if he had not left 
society to take care of itself, and become a good democratic Amer- 
ican, recognizing only brains and character as a mark of supe- 
riority. Not many men would have had the moral courage to 
shock Washington, and, indeed, a large portion of the “ smart set ” 
of the country, by recognizing Mr. Booker Washington as_ the 
President did. His action and example were of enormous good to 
the country at large, but affected Washington very little, except 
to shock it. 

The struggle for social supremacy in Washington, of which I 
have been an eye-witness, is really, from a European point of 
view. most amusing. A certain very wealthy lady had evidently 
determined either to get herself acknowledged as the principal 
leader of the gay and smartest er fall in battle, fighting bravely. 
Her courage entitled her to the success her tactics brought her. 

Several prominent ladies of old Washington,—* cave-dwellers,” 
for the most part,—had organized a series of subscription dances. 
The rich adversary selected an evening upon which one of the 
most important of these dances was to be given, and gave a great 
“ cotillion.” The “ cave-dwellers ” committee at once despatched a 
messenger with an ultimatum demanding the postponement of this 
“ cotillion ” until after theirs was over. <A firm and courteous re- 
ply was sent to the effect that it would be too much trouble to 
recall the invitations—in fact, impossible, ahd suggested a post- 
ponement of theirs. This put the “ cave-dwellers” on their met- 
tle. and they prepared for war. One scarcely dared go out in the 
street for fear of being stopped and compelled to promise at- 
tendance. 

Some weak men, myself among the number, in order to 
secure peace and unimpeded passage on the highroads, prom- 
ised to be present at both functions. It is due, however, to the 
rich lady to say that she did not resort to conscription. She sim- 
ply let it “come out” in the press and through her close friends 
that if any one was guilty of being absent from her function and 
present at the other she,:should she be victorious, would no longer 
keep them on her visiting-list. As the night approached the ex- 



























































































~ H.R.H. Prince Gustav of Sweden and Captain Roll witnessing 
the new Army Manecuvres 































Transporting Norwegian Artillery on Sleighs 


THE NEW METHOD OF TRAINING THE NORWEGIAN ARMY 
FOR WINTER SERVICE 


The conditions of winter life in Norway make it necessary for the army to adopt an unusual method of training. The soldiers 
are drilled on skis, and during the mancuvres the heavy artillery is moved from point to point on runners. This new system 
of training has been adopted to prepare the army for the rigors of a winter campaign in case of a possible declaration of war 
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citement grew intense. I determined within myself to keep friend- 
ly with both, and, with that in view, drove to the “ cave-dwell- 
er’s ” dance first. To get in waseasy. The warmth of my welcome 
intense—but when it came to getting out again—oh no! 


was 
There were at least six dragons guarding the single exit. Sev- 
eral of the guests endeavored to pass them, but returned, 


erushed and shamed. ‘Then | remembered the German waiter, and, 
followed by a youthful diplomat, gave that worthy a_ dollar. 
“Let us come with you into the kitchen,” said I; and in the mid- 
dle of a waltz, the dancing couples hiding us from the dragons, 
we went down the kitchen stairs and out through the area. We 
waited for nothing, but made a bee-line through mud and slush 
to the “ millionairess.” We arrived in time to be present at one 
of the most gorgeous entertainments of the kind ever given, and, 
indirectly, of course, to congratulate the victor—for it was the 
“Waterloo” of the “ cave-dwellers.” At eleven o’clock nothing 
but the ladies of their families and one or two frightened con- 
scripts were left, all having “gone over” to the representative 
of the mighty dollar. The defeat was final. The ‘* cave-dwellers ” 
went back to their caves, and Washington society, with the diplo- 
matic corps, cabinet, judges, and all, fell down and worshipped 
the golden calf. 

I have shown enough examples to give a more or less accurate 
impression of one side of Washington society—that known as the 
diplomatic set,” though it should rather be termed the “ self- 
advertising ” set; for the only reason the diplomatic corps mix 
with them is that, in their houses, they find better dinners, looser 
morals, and therefore more amusement, than in the old residential 
clique. It is to be regretted that these gentlemen get their im- 
pressions of America and Americans from the richest class, and 
carry them back to Europe, Asia, or South America—a fact that 
accounts in many ways for the very erroneous ideas formed of 
the United States and their inhabitants by their sister nations. 
Of all the foreign ministers and ambassadors that I have known 
in Washington only two ever really tried to get nearer the real 
people and to know something of the country to which they were 
accredited. Those were the late Mexican ambassador, Dom Mathias 
Romero, who numbered among his friends nearly every public man 
in America,—notably the late President Grant, to whom he was 
devotedly attached, a devotion which was fully reciprocated by 
the great soldier-statesman of the republic. In fact, Seior Romero 
was perhaps the only really intimate friend the General ever had, 
unless General Beale be excepted. The other was the Chinese min- 
ister, Wu-Ting-Fang, whose name is too well known among every 
class of society to need comment. It is perhaps only just to men- 
tion the late Lord Pauncefote in this connection, though, while a 
most useful representative of his sovereign, he never knew his 
United States as did Romero or Wu-Ting-Fang; but he did know 
them better than most of his colleagues, and was deservedly beloved 
by them in return. 





Society ‘‘Hangers-on” 


For the most part, the younger members of the diplomatic corps, 
together with the gilded youth of the city (and bear in mind that 
there are many exceptions to prove the rule), spend their morn- 
ings in sitting in the club windows and looking at the pretty so- 
ciety girls and others who drive or walk by. Their afternoons they 
spend in calls, returning to the club afterwards to gulp down cer- 
tain liquid mixtures before going to dinners, dances, ete. 

There is another class in Washington club life that you do not 
often meet anywhere else—the “ uxorious pensioner”: in other 
words, the fellows whose rich wives give them an allowance, often a 
small one, if they will keep away—they also, so it is said, pay their 
club dues. These men are really a menace to the youth of the 
city who fall into their clutches. They are generally of pleasant 
address and manner; they do not circulate much in the society of 
ladies, which is fortunate; but they hover about the club all day 
and all night, * seeking whom they may devour.” They have a 
marvellous capacity for drink, which their victim pays for. They 
are good “raconteurs,” and they often act in the capacity of 
guide, when they have sufficiently partaken of liquid refreshment 
and made their victim do likewise. They know every evil corner 
of Washington, and to these vultures is due much of the moral 
debasement of the wealthy young men of the American capital. 

Let us now leave this scene of vulgar display, coarseness and 
vice, and turn to a pleasanter, if not so exciting, a side of Wash- 
ineton social life: the old residential set whom I have hitherto 
described by the name given to them by their enemies, the “ cave- 
dwellers,” or, as they prefer, the * Faubourg St.-Germain.” This 
class comprises the old families who lived there during, or before, 
the war, and such others as they have, from time to time, ad- 
mitted within their portals. They are usually Southern, or partly 
so, in blood, are sympathetic with Southern ambitions and aspira- 
“ democratic ” in politics, though very “ aristocratic ” 
in their social life. With them,“ family ” is the standard persons 
are judged by, irrespective of wealth. These good people are un- 
doubtedly narrow and provincial in the extreme, and their enter- 
tainments would be considered, nay are, dull in these days. 

Their manners lack the free and vulgar familiarity of their 
rivals, but are cordial and hospitable to those they like. They 
love to talk of their past power and influence in “ the days before 
the war.” They are nearly always Episcopalians in religion, though 
there are some good Catholic families among them. All attend 
to their religious duties, and most own pews in the better churches 
of the city. The young men of these families, sons of lawyers, 
bankers, statesmen, or soldiers, are of a finer calibre than the 
sons of the noureau-riche. They are seldom brilliant, but they 
have character and honesty and live decent upright lives, like their 
fathers before them. Since the millionaires and their friends have 


tions, and are 
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invaded the city, very little is heard of these people, but they 
are the real Washingtonians, notwithstanding, and the community, 
as a whole, looks up to them. 


The Political Set 


Another set or ciique is the political. This embraces the aver- 
age politician in Washington, though certain Senators and a few 
selected Representatives and the cabinet, with some of the assist- 
ant secretaries, move, for the most part, in what is known as the 
“diplomatic set.” About the political set in Washington  so- 
ciety there is not much to be said. The figure and character of 
the average legislator in America is too well known to require 
emphasis here. At home they are, as abroad, sleek, oily, fair- 
worded, and foul-minded. They dress, as a rule, in the most ex- 
traordinary way and are generally to be seen in the public bars of 
the various hotels of the city. ‘lheir wives are generally kindly, 
homely, poorly dressed women with a strong nasal accent. There 
are, of course, many exceptions to this rule; I speak simply of 
the average. I might add that it is a difficult thing for a poli- 
tician to enter the smart society club of the city—the Metropolitan, 
or, as it is humorously called by disappointed aspirants, the 
“House of Lords.” This rule applies also to journalists. There 
are a few exceptions to both. however. There is also the “ army 
and navy” clique. Many retired soldiers and sailors, their wives 
and families, together with the ofticers stationed in or about Wash- 
ington, comprise this set. ‘They have a club, the Army and 
Navy Club, where the old veterans and such young soldiers and 
sailors as may be in town, congregate and thrash out the civil 
war again, or show us young men how they would have finished 
up the Boer or Spanish war and Philippine campaigns in three 
weeks or a month—and, indeed, when one looks at them, one is 
inclined to believe they could—fine, stalwart, honest, brave, and 
splendid type of American men as they are. ‘They have their 
drawbacks: they are usually very limited in their conversational 
powers, they sometimes have a grievance with which they weary 
every one, and their interests are, necessarily, somewhat con- 
fined. This is especially true of the soldiers, but this is of small 
consequence in comparison with their virtues. I have known and 
served with American officers in Cuba and the Philippines, and 
I know that no army in the world has so much cause for pride, 
in both officers and men, as the United States. 

The wives and daughters of these men are simple, quiet, re- 
spectable persons, but do not make, as a rule, very interesting 
reading,—they are possibly, on the whole, too respectable. I have, 
among them, some of my dearest friends, and I shall always be 
proud to have once been associated with them. I might say, in 
this connection, that there is undoubtedly some ‘ wire-pulling ” 
done by some few officers and their friends; but it is all more or 
less of an innocent sort, in which a desire to hold some foreign 
attachéship, or some staff position in a nice post, or obtain some 
(to use a military phrase) “soft job,” are the principal objects 
of intrigue. There is none of the cruelty of the German army, or 
the silly tricks of which an officer in the British Grenadiers was 
recently the victim, or such intrigue as was developed in the Dre 
fus case in the French army, or even more recently by the dis- 
closures in the French Chamber. 
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The White House as a Social Factor 


I have said that the “ White House,’—until, at any rate, the 
advent of Mr. Roosevelt.—did not play a very large part in Wash- 
ington life. Of course there are the * receptions ” for the “ diplo- 
matic corps,” for the “Supreme Court,” for the “army and navy,” 
for the “members of Congress,” and a few state dinners. At the 
receptions practically any one can get in, and there seems to be 
no regulation as to dress. ‘There is simply a large crush of peo- 
ple who make for the President, who, with the cabinet, is a victim 
to irrespective hand-shakings. I remember well having heard that 
General Grant, while in the “ White House,” suffered so much 
from this promiscuous form of gratifying public curiosity that 
he could not use his arm for a few days. This sort of thing ought 
to be put a stop to, and, let us hope, will be. Mr. McKinley’s 
tragic death is argument enough in itself to justify the abolition 
of this pernicious custom. Sometimes these public receptions lead 
to difficulties, attributable to the lack of instructions and regu- 
lations which obtain in nearly every other country. Very recently, 
indeed, an innocent officer, on duty at the “ White House,” was the 
victim of this. It seems that on the day for the reception of the 
judges of the Supreme Court, that the diplomatic corps in full 
dress, and, therefore, representing their sovereigns or chiefs of 
state, and the Supreme Court justices arrived at about the same 
time. The officer on duty sent the diplomatic corps in first, 
much to the rage of the justices and their women folk, who could 
hardly be persuaded, even with the intervention of the President 
himself, to remain. Of course, from a European point of view, 
the officer on duty was perfectly right. He would have had no 
other course. One would imagine that common courtesy to the 
nation’s foreign guests would have settled the point. The Supreme 
Court of the United States, however, seems to consider itself, 
from a social point of view, quite too great to be governed by the 
rules and regulations which time-honored custom has sanctioned 
in other countries of the world. There is an old custom which 
prevails at the White House that the President, at table, is al- 
ways served first. On one occasion an uncle of mine was asked 
to lunch with the President—who was, of course, thus helped first. 
Mr. Roosevelt looked at my uncle, and then said, by way of 
apology and with his characteristic emphasis, helping himself 
largely at the same time: “Since I have been President of the 
United States, Mr. Grant, I’ve given up all idea of being a gentle- 










































































































man.” The remark is characteristic of the dry humor of the man, 
and shows, too, that, no matter what position he holds, or what 
custom forces him to be or do, he can never be anything else than 
what he here denies. 

And now that I have given some impressions of several years’ 
residence in the capital of the United States, I ask myself: ‘“ How 
does it all sum up?” It is a curious jumble, this cosmopolitanism 
and provincialism combined, this aristocracy rubbing shoulder to 
shoulder with the self-made millionaire—and generally clashing! 
What is the conclusion of this to a European mind?—pleasant or 
otherwise? I have written, so to speak, without gloves. I have 
told what I have seen: I have given my experiences all without 
fear or favor. There is much that is good—more that is bad! I 
have endeavored to paint both sides fairly. I have condemned un- 
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flinchingly the evils that I see threatening the life of the nation’s 
capital. 

Washington is beautiful to look upon from the outside; from the 
inside it loses that beauty. There is but little culture now, and 
what there is, is kept under a bushel, for society worships the 
golden calf. Vulgar display and debauchery of every kind are 
more or less rampant. Morals, among the nouveau riche, are at a 
low ebb. Women are not looked up to and respected as they were, 
and the fault lies largely with them. All this is unpleasant. There 
is also, of course, another life led by a quiet, inoffensive class; 
but this is becoming smaller—that is, in comparison with the in- 
flux of the baser element. 

My judgment—and it is an unbiased one—is that, taken through 
and through, Washington is fast deteriorating. 


England’s Recognition of Our Navy 
By H.C. Gauss 


N the last hundred years the total time occupied in naval 

operations with direct hostile purpose would not represent 

more than one-tenth of that time, even including preliminaries 

and incidentals of warlike operations. Nine-tenths of the 

time there has been a ceaseless patrol of the coasts of the 
world where vessels go to trade, and so long as there is trade this 
patrol must be maintained. 

Years ago the last slaver was driven from the sea, the last pirate 
was run down in the West Indies. But if the war-vessel should 
be decreed obsolete and withdrawn from the ocean lanes of com- 
merce, no one can doubt that the long, low, rakish steamer would 
take the place once filled by the rakish, flying piratical sailing 
craft, and that the cargoes of transatlantic liners, richer by far 
than those of the treasure galleons of old Spain, would have to 
pay tribute to some freebooter grasping the opportunity made 
by the withdrawal of the ocean police. 

This is a phase of naval work that is minimized in consideration 
during the discussion of which nation is stronger than which other 
in sea power, but as a matter of fact, the function of a navy as a 
fighting force is the incident of its history, its work in making 
peaceful commerce possible is its real purpose. 

When the fighting which decided the complexion of the terri- 
tory of the New World was going on, sea power was used to es- 
tablish the commerce of the particular nation it represented. When 
the issue had been fought to the finish and the map of Europe had 
been readjusted after the Napoleonic wars, the function of the navy 
became universal, and it turned its attention to the cure of abuses 
that had grown up through centuries of more or less legalized 
depredation. 

It is fair to claim for the United States the first manifestation 
of the new spirit of the navy. ‘’he nations of Europe, through 
various complications from which the United States was free, 
submitted to the exactions of the pirates of the Barbary States, 
and this country, while acting in behalf of its own citizens, opened 
the way for other nations to end the vassalship under which they 
had been accustomed to carry on the commerce of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

So far as it has been able, in the condition of a steadily de- 
creasing naval power in the years between 1820 and 1860 and be- 
tween 1867 and 1890, the United States has joined in the ocean 
police. Lack of means and not lack of intent has made its navy 
the sometimes ludicrously inadequate representative of this na- 
tion in the work which by each year has made ocean travel and 
commerce more free from danger and interruption. A hundred 
years ago they were still crowding black slaves into vessels off the 
coast of Africa; pirates ranged the West Indies and well north 
on the coast of the United States; the islands of the Pacific and 
the waters surrounding Asiatic coasts were wholly unsafe for a 
single unarmed vessel. There were hundreds of bays and harbors 
where merchantmen took their property and their lives at im- 
minent risk. A castaway vessel was held to be proper loot in all 
but comparatively small sections of the total coast-line of the 
world, and in much of it the lives of castaway sailors were prac- 
tically forfeit. 

Of all the great deeds of Great Britain, none is greater than this: 
that practically single-handed and alone she has brought about 
the safety of the oceans. Alone among the nations she has con- 
sistently had the naval equipment to carry on the ocean patrol. 
On both coasts of the Americas and in Asiatie waters, the vessels 
of the English navy have stood for international law and order 
where vessels of other nations have been but casual visitors, re- 
garded at best as but temporary restraints which the necessity 
of their service would soon remove. ; 

No greater compliment has ever been paid to any nation than 
that which was conveyed by Great Britain to the United States 
in the closing weeks of 1904. With the traditions of three hun- 
dred years of naval power and the consciousness of having been the 
world’s police force for at least a hundred years, Great Britain 
made a public recognition of the fact that the navy of the United 
States has come to be capable of carrying on the work in the West- 
ern Hemisphere which is the function of naval power. 

This recognition came in the form of a redisposition of the 
naval forces of the British Empire, which will, when fully carried 
out, practically abandon the naval work in this hemisphere to the 
vessels of the United States. The fleet which has been maintained 
in West-Indian and North Atlantic waters since the days of Eng- 
lish colonization on this side of the Atlantic is to be withdrawn 


and made a part of the main defences of the British Isles. From 
the standpoint of war strategy this, cf course, means that it is 
recognized that in case of a possible conflict with the United States, 
the forces that would be thrown into Canada would in all proba- 
bility make Halifax untenable as a base, while the West-Indian 
bases would be too difficult of maintenance in view of the new dis- 
positions of the United States in the Caribbean. But this consid- 
eration is by no means a new one. The fact has been recognized 
for some years. 

The real reason for the change is that with the additions which 
have been made to the navy of the United States since the Span- 
ish-American war, this country is, probably for the first time in 
its history, able effectively to police Atlantic and Pacifie waters 
adjacent to North and South America, and for the first time the 
presence of the war-ships of other nations is not necessary in any 
part of this wide flung commerce-line to maintain the interna- 
tional order for which the ships of Great Britain have stood for 
so many years. 

That this is due to questions of police and not to considerations 
of war strategy is amply shown by the fact that during the several 
years that the condition as to Halifax above suggested has been 
plainly evident, and the conditions in the West Indies have not 
materially differed from those existing at present, England was 
making very considerable outlays in the improvement of an out- 
lying West-Indian base, which will now, in the new order of things, 
be practically abandoned. 

No devoted reader of Captain Marryat needs instruction on the 
history and romance of the West-Indian station and its field of 
duty reaching northward as far as men save arctic explorers go. 
Yet few realize that the wooden walls of Rodney, the muster of 
sail which later, in the war of 1812, made the Atlantic waters 
along the coast of the United States almost a closed sea for Amer- 
ican vessels, have been succeeded through all the changes in naval 
construction by mighty fleets, such as filled a recent Secretary of 
the Navy, new from the inspection of our own modest North At- 
lantie squadron, with admiration and wonder. 

Briefly, this fleet, together with the vessels which have been 
maintained on the South Atlantic coast, are to be withdrawn to 
form an Atlantic fleet which will be closely allied to the fleets 
which England maintains in the Channel and the Mediterranean. 
The bases at Halifax and in Jamaica are announced for ulti- 
mate abandonment. Certain small vessels for the protection of 
fishing and other privileges are to be retained on the northern 
coast. Great Britain will be represented in the West Indies at 
intervals by a training - squadron, which will go there because 
good weather for training during the winter can be found there. 
Besides these, there will be a couple of cruisers, not of the first 
class, which will represent Great Britain in our Atlantic waters, 
much as we have been used to being represented in foreign waters. 
It is definitely stated, in an official expression to the press, that 
“the British Admiralty no longer considers it necessary to main- 
tain fleets in peace time in waters which are sufficiently policed 
by the United States navy.” 

A similar action has been taken as to the Pacifle coast. The 
squadron on the Pacific side has been reduced to one small ves- 
sel for fishery protection; the base at Esquimault is to receive no 
further addition, and the expenses of maintenance are to be re- 
duced to a point of practical abandonment. From north to south, 
on both sides of the continent, the ocean patrol is to be left to the 
United States, whose navy shows an impending probability of 
being able to take up the work. 

It is a significant fact that this action was taken at a time 
when the important additions to the navy of the United States, 
which have been in preparation for six years, are about to be 
available. The world’s opinion of the former status of the navy 
of the United States is graphically mirrored in the time of this 
new departure. That the equipment with which the United States 
emerged from the Spanish war was regarded only as a,nucleus for 
the construction of a navy cannot be doubted. The United States 
has been wise in most of its construction since that time. The 
vessels now coming into service and nearing completion are of 
such types and character of construction as to win the confidence 
of the nation which, above all others, has the most at stake in 
keeping up an effective ocean patrol, and the action of Great Brit- 
ain in allowing the United States to take up the work which this 
country should have done long ago—that of policing its own oceans 
—is a mark of approval which is worth having. 


















































































Chicago’s New Underground City 


By William E. Danforth 


HIRTY-FOUR miles of tunnel built in three years by 

private enterprise, at a cost of $15,000,000, without a 

loss of life, a damage suit, or a paving-stone removed 

from the street, and opened for traflic January 2, with 

a carrying capacity of 3000 tons of freight a day, is the 
unique record of the new Chicago Subway. A network of under- 
ground lines, exceeding in mileage any single system of tunnels 
in the world, has been dedicated to the work of solving the prob- 
lem of street - traffic congestion so unostentatiously that few cit- 
izens of Chicago were aware that a railway had been opened un- 
derneath the ground on which they walked. 

The lack of display and the quiet of procedure marking the open- 
ing has characterized the history of the Subway from the day the 
burrowing under the streets began. Ten miles had’ been completed 
before any Chicago newspaper awakened to the magnitude of what 
was going on. 

While the New York Subway takes passengers and_ pedestrians 
from congested streets, the Chicago tunnel system purposes to do 
away with the teaming and heavy hauling on the thoroughfares, 
making it possible for a million people to use with comfort the 
down-town streets, in pleasure vehicles or street-cars, unimpeded 
by the delivery carts, drays, and coal-wagons that have rendered 
the highways almost impassable at times. 

The street situation in Chicago may be better understood when 
it is recalled that the early builders of the city, for financial and 
physical reasons, centred the railway terminals, freight depots, 
wholesale establishments, retail stores, and more than seventy per 
cent. of the manufacturing plants within or on the edge of an 
area one and one-half miles square. The teaming necessary to the 
transfer of goods in this district has grown to such proportions 
as fo be unequalled in any city of the world for a similar space. 
On thirty-two miles of streets the daily movement of merchandise 
has averaged 112,000 tons. During the busy hours as many as 
1000 teams have been counted passing a street corner in an hour. 
Within a section one and one-half miles square 70,000 vehicles 
have been employed at a yearly cost of $50,000,000, while 750,000 
clerks, laboring people, and business men have been confined to 
the same territory, together with thousands of shoppers visiting 
the retail stores. 

In view of these conditions it is easy to see what the subterra- 
nean freighting system means to Chicago. The basement of every 
business house in the congested area now has direct access to the 
Subway tracks leading to the terminal railway freight-yards and 
to the depots of the twenty-five railway trunk lines and the thir- 
teen branches entering the city. 


Forty feet below the surface of the streets scores of electric loco- 
motives are hauling loaded freight-cars through electric-lighted tun- 
nels, without noise, confusion, or wear and tear of public highways. 
Coal is brought in cars provided with valves, so that the fuel 
is dropped into the bins of buildings, never coming to the surface 
after leaving the railway terminals. As 4,000,000 tons are used 
annually in the district covered by the Subway, thousands of’ coal- 
wagons will cease to choke up the streets. The Subway trains also 
relieve the ash carts of their burdens. 

The trunk lines of the Subway, under the iain streets, are 11 
feet 24%, inches wide and 12 feet 6 inches high; and the branch 
lines, under minor streets and alleys, are 6 feet wide and 7 feet 
6 inches high. The walls are of concrete, arched overhead. The 
cars of steel, with a capacity of seven tons of coal, or twenty-five 
barrels of flour, and are capable of carrying any goods that will 
go through the door of an ordinary box-ear. 

The electric locomotives will haul trains carrying 150 tons of 
freight. On inclines at terminal points, where trains run to the 
surface, the locomotives are aided by an electric cogwheel-track 
system, such as is used on mountain railways, while in the tun- 
nels an overhead trolley is employed. 

One of the special aims kept in mind in the construction of the 
Subway was to adapt the system to the character of all the build- 
ings in the business centre. For that reason cars were constructed 
so that they might be elevated through shafts to basements whose 
bottoms were higher than the level of the tunnels, without altera- 
tions in the building. By this method cars can be side-tracked 
and loaded in any part of a large basement. As a further con- 
venience, all incoming freight is taken through the tunnels dur- 
ing the night and placed on sidings, ready to be delivered and 
unloaded at the hour when merchants open their stores and ware- 
houses in the morning. On the other hand, outgoing freight is 
hauled from commercial houses to the freight depots during the 
day, thus facilitating the movement of goods that must be “ rushed ” 
out over the country. 

When the time spent by teamsters in waiting their turn at 
freight-houses, where the crowd of drays around the doors of the 
receiving department numbered hundreds, is taken into account, 
the saving the Subway affords to merchants during a year amounts 
to vast proportions, to say nothing of the benefits to out-of-town’ 
customers, who receive their shipments with electriclike despatch. 

The Subway has had the effect of teaching builders of sky- 
scrapers to utilize basement space to a depth of forty feet for 
storage purposes. All the big buildings now in course of erection 
have foundations to that depth, as also will sixteen new structures 
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Street Intersection on Chicago’s new Subway, showing Trolley-wire, Track, and Switches 


























THE FEATURE OF CHICAGO’S NEW SUBWAY—IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS HOUSES CONNECTED DIRECTLY WITH THE 
SUBWAY FOR THE MOVEMENT OF MERCHANDISE 


Chicago’s new Subway, which comprises thirty-four miles of tunnel and was built at a cost of $15,000,000, is fully described 
in the article beginning on the opposite page of this number of the “ Weekly.” The feature of the new Subway is the pro- 
vision which it makes for removing traffic and heavy teaming from the strects. In the case of many of the important business 
houses there is direct connection by shafts between the basements and the Subway for the purpose of moving freight 
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A loaded Freight-car and Electric Locomotive used for hauling Merchandise through the Tunnel 


to be erected in the down-town district during the present year. 
In these building operations the dirt from the excavations is re- 
moved through the Subway and dumped in Grant Park, on the 
Lake Front, while the concrete is brought from a plant maintained 
by the Subway company, so that the work of constructing founda- 
tions is pursued without interfering with business to any appre- 
ciable extent. 

The full force of the Subway benefits will not be felt until 
about July 1, when the carrying capacity will have reached 30,000 
tons a day. At that time Chicago business men, who have had un- 
happy experiences in strikes where the Teamsters’ Union was in- 
volved, expect to be relieved of further apprehensions on the score 
of complete stoppage of business, which the teamsters have been 
able to accomplish more than once. For example, a strike among 
the janitors of the big buildings becomes effective when no 
teamster in the city will haul coal to a building under the ban, 
and the owner finds the streets leading to his structure mysteriously 
blocked with hundreds of teams, so that entrance and egress is 
impossible. It is hoped by Chicago’s business men that the Sub- 
way will put the Teamsters’ Union. out of business. 


Chicago has passed, or, more strictly speaking, is still passing, 
through such a severe schooling on the general traction question 
that the authorities exercised great care in safeguarding the rights 
of the city in connection with the Subway. The Illinois Tunnel 
Company, to which the original franchise was granted in 1899, 
obtained the right to construct, maintain, and operate a system of 
tunnels for wires, electrical conduits, and the transportation by 
cars and other suitable appliances of newspapers, mail matter, 
parcels, and merchandise. As compensation to the city, the com- 
pany is to pay of its gross receipts 5 per cent. the first ten years, 
8 per cent. for the second ten years, and 12 per cent. for the re- 
mainder of the grant, until 1929. At the end of twenty years 
the city may purchase the tunnels, or invite proposals to use them 
on terms to be fixed by ordinance. 

The project was financed and brought practically to its present 
completion on capital furnished by moneyed men in the anthracite- 
coal regions. Not a dollar came from the ordinary channels that 
furnish funds for similar enterprises. When built it fitted so 
perfectly into the needs of the lines entering Chicago that the 
heads of the great railway interests were not long in appreciating 














The Basement of a Sky-scraper adjoining the Subway, equipped for receiving Freight 


























the situation. The railways nad reached a point where they were 
unable to handle in the terminal-yards the freight arriving in 
Chicago. With no opportunity under existing conditions to pro- 
cure additional space, and owning real estate, buildings, and 
franchises valued at something over $350,000,000, the railway in- 
terests centring in Chicago were in the awkward position of 
having nothing but teams with which to transfer freight in the 
congested portion of the city, until the Subway, like an Arabian 
Night’s wonder, opened its underground avenues at their very doors. 

This peculiar situation of the railroads led to the formation of 
the Chicago Subway Company, incorporated some weeks ago under 
the laws of New Jersey, with a capital of $50,000,000. Every rail- 
way system entering Chicago is represented on the board of di- 
rectors. The Chicago Subway Company now controls a majority 
of the stock of the original company that built the tunnels. 

The Subway, however, is not dependent on the railways for 
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terminal storage facilities. Several large warehouses have been 
purchased at points convenient along the line, the main depot. be- 
ing on the south branch of the Chicago River near Twelfth Street, 
where an immense warehouse, formerly used by a grain company, 
has been acquired. 

As soon as the network of lines in the heart. of the city is 
equipped to its fullest capacity, the work of boring tunnels in all 
directions under the streets of the outlying districts will be begun, 
until approximately sixty miles of parcels delivery routes will 
have been completed. Meanwhile the people of Chicago are taking 
comfort from the belief that every live wire the Subway buries; 
every ton of coal, dirt, and ashes it carries through underground 
thoroughfares; every horse and dray it displaces; every noise it 
silences; every cloud of dust it dispels; every inch of room on the 
surface it gives back to the public is a permanent contribution to 
the beauty and utility of the city. 


Delusion 


By R.W. Wood 


Professor of Experimental Physics, JoF 


E have grown so accustomed to additions to the large 

family of rays which have sprung up during the past 

quarter of a century that the announcement of the 

birth of a new type attracts but small attention out- 

side of the scientific world. It is now rather more 
than a year since Professor Blondlot of Nancy claimed to have 
discovered a new form of radiation, the remarkable properties of 
which far surpassed those of the Réntgen rays, or the radium 
emanations; and although over seventy-five papers on the subject, 
written by Blondlot and his colleagues, have appeared in the 
Comptes Rendus, the scientific world at large still maintains an 
attitude of scepticism regarding the genuineness of the discovery. 
It is doubtful if, in the history of science, there has ever existed 
a condition comparable with this present one. A physicist of the 
highest standing has announced a most remarkable discovery ; 
his work has received the support of a few other eminent men, and 
the recognition of the French Academy, and yet the great world 
of science stands firmly united in the belief that his work, and 
the work of his colleagues, is merely a tissue of delusions. His 
early experiments did not give rise probably to as much doubt as 
the first reports of the X-rays, for there was nothing especially 
improbable about them. Unfortunately, this cannot be said of 
most of the subsequent ones. But there is a marked distinction 
between the two cases. Réntgen’s remarkable results were speedily 
verified in other laboratories the world over; but not a single 
one of Blondlot’s experiments has been duplicated outside of 
France. It is true that some half-dozen French experimenters 
claim to have corroborated the discovery, and the papers written 
by these few men during the past year would fill several volumes. 
The most skilful experimenters in other countries failed, however, 
to observe any of the curious effects described by Blondlot, and 
short notes appeared from time to time in the journals record- 
ing these failures, and in some cases branding the appearances 
noticed in the Nancy laboratory as optical illusions. 

Many illustrious physicists visited the laboratory where the ex- 
periments were performed; some few were convinced, more came 
away doubting. Very pertinent criticisms of Blondlot’s work be- 
gan to appear in the journals, when, to every one’s surprise, the 
French Academy of Science awarded him its grand prize of 20,000 
franes for his discovery.. 

This recognition did not, however, change the opinion of the 
scientific world at large; it. merely caused surprise. The thing 
seemed to be turning into an “ affaire nationale ”’—Frenchmen could 
see the N-ray effects; foreigners could not. 

At the last meeting of the British Association, held in Cam- 
bridge, the session which was most anticipated by the physicists, 
at least by the more antagonistic ones, was that at which the 
N-ray discussion was to come up. To the disappointment of all, 
it proved to be a very tame affair. There was no discussion; it 
was simply a report of universal failure, no N-ray champion en- 
tering the ring. 

Towards the end of the summer I determined to go to head- 
quarters, see the experiments for myself, and, if possible, apply 
some tests. While I am ready at any time to be convinced of the 
genuineness of the phenomena, my feeling at the present time is 
that the whole thing is a delusion. 

To understand the nature of the tests which I made, it will be 
necessary briefly to outline the work which has been done by 
Blondlot and his colleagues during the past year and. a half. 
Though it is my firm opinion that all of the phenomena are im- 
aginary, a study of them in some detail is not a waste of time, 
for the affair has assumed huge proportions. If it finally appears 
that all of the observations are genuine, the discovery is without 
doubt the most epoch-making ever recorded. If, however, it turns 
out to be a delusion, as I fear, it will form a very curious chapter 
in the history of science. 

In the spring of 1903 Blondlot was engaged upon some very in- 
genious experiments on the velocity of propagation of the X-rays. 
It is well known that these rays, by ionizing the air and making 
it a conductor, may change the appearance of a small spark 
passed between two metallic terminals. In brief, Blondlot was 
using the spark to record the moment at which the X-rays 
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“crossed the tape.” To his surprise he found that the effect on 
the spark depended upon its position—i.e., whether it was parallel 
or perpendicular to the platinum plate which emitted the rays. 
He immediately announced the discovery of what had long been 
searched for in vain, namely, the polarization of the X-rays, a fact 
much more interesting than the object of his investigation, since, 
if true, it would be proof positive that the Rintgen radiation was 
propagated by wave-motion. 

On continuing the experiments and enlarging upon them, 
Blondlot concluded that the effects observed were not due to X-rays 
at all, but to a new type of radiation, which he christened 
N-rays, in honor of his city Nancy. ‘These rays, he found, were 
not only emitted by the platinum plate of the X-ray tube, but 
from a large and miscellaneous class of objects, such as the Wels- 
bach light, the Nernst lamp, bricks and stones which had been 
exposed to sunshine, the sun itself, and many other objects. The 
rays were quite invisible, but it was claimed that they caused an 
increase in the emission of light when they fell upon the spark, 
a small flame, a surface painted with luminous paint, or even a 
piece of paper illuminated by feeble candle- light. The wave of 
doubt now started. We had admired the experiments upon the 
velocity of the Réntgen rays, and accepted the proof of their polar- 
ization; we cheerfully abandoned this pleasing addition to knowl- 
edge, and adopted the equally alluring conception of a hitherto 
undiscovered form of radiation; we were willing to believe in the 
brightening of a spark or flame, but there was something about 
the statement regarding the brightening of a piece of feebly illu- 
minated paper that made us suspicious. It was too revolutionary. 
We tried to repeat the experiments in vain. It was apparent that 
the changes in the luminosity were very small. Blondlot himself 
said that it required practice to detect them. Physicists in other 
countries attributed the appearances to retinal fatigue, a faint- 
ly illuminated object in a dark room alternately appearing and 
disappearing when looked at fixedly. Photography was resorted 
to, and the plates at first refused to record the phenomenon. At 
length Blondlot published a series of pictures secured by _ pho- 
tography, which, he claimed, proved the reality of the phenomenon, 
and many of the doubting ones were convinced. The photographic 
experiments were, however, repeated with the greatest care by 
Professors Rubens and Lummer of Berlin, two of the most skilful 
experimenters in the world, with absolutely negative results; and 
from my own observations of the manner in which the Nancy 
negatives were secured, I feel very doubtful about them. 

In marked contrast to the inability of skilful experimental 
physicists the world over to obtain any evidence whatever of the 
existence of the N-rays, was the extraordinary ease with which 
they were obtained by a few French experimenters. Men with 
no previous training in the methods of physical research entered 
the field. Almost everything was found to give off N-rays, espe- 
cially if stretched or compressed. Highly tempered steel was de- 
scribed as an especially strong radiator, and attention was drawn 
to the fact that a knife, taken from a mummy case, gave out the 
rays in profusion, and must, consequently, have been emitting them 
for thousands of years. 

Blondlot soon succeeded in concentrating his rays by means of 
lenses formed at first of quartz and latterly of aluminum; he 
also deviated them by means of an aluminum prism, and found 
that they were spread out into a spectrum, invisible, of course, 
but in other respects similar to the spectrum formed by passing 
rays of light through a glass prism. Charpentier and others 
claimed that the rays were emitted by the human brain, nerves, 
and muscles, growing plants, and even from the dried leg of a 
frog. Sensation followed sensation, the Comptes Rendus for  Feb- 
ruary containing over a dozen papers on the subject. 

In nearly every case the presence of the rays was detected ‘by 
observing their effects on a phosphorescent screen—i.e., a sheet 
of cardboard covered with luminous paint, which was supposed to 
brighten when stimulated by the new radiation. Presently it was 
found that the waves could be sent over a wire, which made it 
possible to place the phosphorescent screen at a distance. This 
remarkable experiment could very easily be demonstrated in such 
a way as to prove positively that the N-rays exist, for the observer, 
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sitting in a dark room and watching the screen, should be able 
to tell the exact moment at which a source of N-rays was brought 
near to the end of the wire in an adjoining room. Such a test 
has never been made or described, however, as far as I know, which 
seems strange in view of the general disbelief in the validity of 
the phenomer na. 

Blondlot next announced that he had found a new kind of N- 
rays, which, instead of causing the phosphorescent screen to bright- 
en, rendered it less luminous; but a very remarkable relation 
existed between the two sorts of rays. If the screen was viewed 
from the front it brightened under the influence of the N-rays and 
darkened under the influence of the N’ (N prime) rays (as the 
new type was christened). If, however, it was observed from the 
side, so as to appear greatly foreshortened, precisely the opposite 
was observed, the N-rays causing a darkening, the N’-rays a bright- 
ening. This sounds quite philosophical, for it will appear that, in 
either case, the total amount of light emitted by the screen may be 
the same, the action of the rays merely affecting its distribution. 

These results were speedily confirmed by M. Jean Becquerel, 
of Paris. 

Beequerel examined Prince Rupert drops (small globules formed 
by dropping molten glass into water), with which every student 
of elementary physics is familiar. These drops have the general 
form of a tadpole, and fly into a thousand pieces with explosive 
violence as soon as the tip of the tail is broken off. The glass 
is under a tremendous strain, owing to the sudden cooliz result- 
ing from its plunge into water, but hold together until the tail 
is ruptured. Becquerel claimed that the head of the drop emitted 
N-rays and the tail “ N’” rays, and he used these drops for the 
study of the rays, publishing a long series of papers in the 
Comptes Rendus during the past summer. 

Through the courtesy of the elder Becquerel I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing his phosphorescent screens and examining the 
effects of the drops upon them, but could see absolutely no effect 
whatever, even when the drop was placed within half an inch of 
the screen, and I feel positive that if a number of the drops were 
concealed below a large piece of paper, no human being could locate 
their positions correctly in a dark room by means of a luminous 
screen. Strangely enough, no such test seems to have been made. 

Still more incredible are the experiments of Charpentier, who 
has worked chiefly with rays which are claimed to originate with- 
in the human body. Not only does he claim to have found an 
emission of N-rays from various nerve centres, the brain, heart, 
ete., but he records experiments with them which are only to be 
compared with the experiments of the early days of mesmerism, 
when subjects in hypnotic trances claimed to be able to see blue 
flames curling up from the poles of magnets. 








Experiments with N-rays 

These experiments are recorded in the Comptes Rendus, the offi- 
cial organ of the Academy of Science, and are the work of a man 
of supposed reputation as a physiologist. By mixing various 
alkaloids and other toxic substances with his phosphorescent paint, 
he claims that he has sueceeded in preparing screens which show 
an increase of luminosity when brought near the organ in the 
body, on which the particular poison in question iould act most 
violently were it administercd internally. For example, a screen 
prepared by mixing a little digitalin with the phosphorescent sub- 
stance becomes luminous only when brought near the heart, and 
the claim is made that the contour of the heart can be clearly dis- 
cerned with such a screen. To interpret this experiment we must 
assume that the heart gives out a type of N-rays peculiar to it- 
self, which produce an especially powerful effect on a sereen cov- 
ered with luminous paint which has been mixed with a powerful 
heart stimulant. In other words, we have a method of ascertain- 
ing the precise organ in the body upon which a given poison will 
act, without administering the poison. 

Nerve paths in the body are traced out in a very remarkable 
way by the same experimenter. If a small phosphorescent screen 
is placed on any part of the body it becomes luminous when a 
source of N-rays is’ brought near to that particular portion of the 
brain which controls that part of the body in question. 

Charpentier has also described effects produced on the various 
sense organs by N-rays. A steel ball compressed in a clamp is 
alleged to emit rays which increase greatly the power of smell. 
A file gives off radiations, which, by their action upon the retina 
of the eye, make it possible to see objects in a dimly lighted room 
distinctness. It is even claimed that a sensation of 
in an absolutely dark room, a large file 
We are told that the human brain 
emits N-rays in lesser and lesser degree as it becomes numbed by 
the inhalations of chloroform; that presently it ceases to emit 
N-rays altogether, and begins to emit N’-rays, which indicates 
that the danger-point is being reached. 

M. Jean Beequerel then publishes accounts of experiments which 
show that inanimate sources of the rays are effected in a similar 
manner by N-rays, and that it is possible to chloroform copper. 

The chemists and botanists have entered the field, and various 
chemical reactions are described which produce the rays in abun- 
dance, as well as remarkable eifects found with germinating seeds. 

It may be that there are some grains of fact concealed some- 
where in this enormous aggregation of fancies, but they are very 
difficult to get at. It is hard to understand how a man of such 
high attainments, and one so skilled in experimentation as Pro- 
fessor Blondlot, can have become so completely entangled in such 
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a complicated network of delusions. 

It must be understood that the observations consist in noting 
very slight changes in the luminosity of a very feebly luminous 
sereen in an absolutely dark room. 


Changes fully equal to those 





described by Blondlot are to be seen under these conditions, in- 
dependent of any possible source of N-rays, as has been shown by 
a number of writers. Furthermore, slight changes of tempera- 
ture, as is well known, affect the brilliancy of a phosphorescent 
screen. 

As an example of one of the ways in which an observer may 
deceive himself, it will suffice to describe a certain experiment de- 
signed to show that muscular contraction is accompanied by an 
emission of N-rays. The experimenter sits in an absolutely ‘dark 
room with the feebly luminous screen before him. On holding the 
finger behind the screen, a slight brightening is observed every 
time the finger is bent. This experiment is one which, I believe, 
was first described by Charpentier. Obviously the next experi- 
ment would be to see whether the same effect was to be observed 
when another person’s finger acted as the source of the rays, for 
it is quite possible that the act of making any voluntary motion 
has a slight reacticn on the eye, the apparent change in the lu- 
mincsity resulting, not from rays emitted by the finger, but from 
some nervous action within the body of the experimenter, If 
the same change were seen when the finger of another person was 
experimented with, it would be strong proof of the existence of 
the rays, provided the experimenter was not told the exact moment 
at which the muscular contraction took place. This last condition 
is imposed for the reason that the autosuggestion is a powerful 
factor with some persons. 


How the N-rays Operate 


Towards the end of last summer [ made a trip to Nancy 
for the purpose of witnessing some of the experiments in Pro- 
fessor Blondlot’s laboratory, and with the hope of applying some 
tests which would satisfy me that the remarkable effects de- 


scribed really existed. Though I spent over three hours with 
Professor Blondlot in trying various typical experiments, I not 


only was unable to see any of the changes of luminosity which 
the N-rays are supposed to cause, but was thoroughly convinced 
that the effects were all imaginary. 

The source of the radiation was a Nernst lamp, shut up in a 
light-tight box, fitted into the side of which was a small lens of 
aluminum, which was intended to concentrate the invisible rays 
upon a small electric spark. The sparks were very minute, and 
passed in a steady stream between two small copper wires. Close 
to the spark terminals was a small sheet of ground glass, which 
served to diffuse the light, and the illumination of this screen was 
supposed to decrease perceptibly when the N-rays were cut off by 
holding the hand in front of the aluminum lens. 

It was claimed that the phenomenon could be very easily seen, 
yet I was unable to detect the slightest change. This was ex- 
plained as due to a lack of sensitiveness of my eyes, and to test 
the matter I suggested that the attempt be made to announce the 
exact moment at which I introduced my hand into the path of the 
rays, by observing the screen. In no case was a correct answer 
given, the screen being announced as bright and dark in alterna- 
tion when my hand was held motionless in the path of the rays 
while the fluétuations observed when I moved my hand bore no re- 
lation whatever to its movements. 

I was next shown an experiment designed to show the deviation 
of the rays by a prism of aluminum. 


An Interesting Test 


The lens was removed, and a narrow slit put in its place, which 
allowed only a narrow beam of the rays to pass through. The 
light of the lamp was cut off entirely by a sheet of black paper, 
and the position of the beam of invisible rays was located by 
means of a small phosphorescent sereen. Without the prism the 
rays would pass straight through the slit, and the screen should 
brighten up when it was placed in the line drawn from the Nernst 
lamp through the slit. With the prism in position, the rays are 
believed to be deviated to one side, and the screen has to be moved 
along five or six inches, to find them again. When located they 
are said to be spread out into a broad spectrum, there being a 
number of points at which the screen brightens up, with darker 
intervals between them. As I was unable to see any of the effects 
myself, I resorted to the only expedient possible to test the valid- 
ity of the experiment. Unknown to the observers 1 removed the 
aluminum prism from its stand. The rays would now pass straight 
through the slit, and no spectrum would be found. If the observa- 
tions were genuine, the change would at once be noticed, but the 
spectrum was reported to be still visible, and the points of max- 
imum and minimum intensity were again determined. Without in- 
forming the observers of what had been done, I suggested that 
an attempt be made to determine whether I had placed the prism 
with its edge to the right or the left, by observing the direction 
in which the rays were deviated. Although three trials were 
made, the answer given was wrong in cach case, both by Professor 
Blondlot and his assistant. 

I was shown the photographic experiment, and a plate was ex- 
posed in my presence. One of the images did in reality come out 
slightly darker than the other, but the exposures were made in 
such a way that this was to be expected, independent of any 
N-ray action, and T feel very certain that a day or two spent to- 
gether by Professors Blondlot and Rubens, in joint experiments, 
would establish the feat that all the photographic effects are 
spurious. 

I am obliged to confess that I left the laboratory with a dis- 
tinct feeling of depression, not only having failed to see a single 
experiment “of a convincing nature, but with the almost certain 
conviction that all the changes in the luminosity or distinctness 
of sparks and phosphorescent screens (which furnish the only 
evidence of N-rays) are purely imaginary. 




















T is a fact little flattering to the self-complacency of the 

English-speaking peoples that one of the few authors now 

living who ean fairly be described as a master of our lan- 

guage is himself not an Anglo-Saxon, but a Slav, who, more- 
¥ over, did not acquire the barest acquaintance with the tongue 
he to-day uses with such supreme success until he had attained 
to an age of comparative maturity. Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski, 
to give him his full style and title—as a concession to our weak- 
ness he has for many years elected to be known only by his 
two Christian names—is a native of Poland, and was born in that 
country in December, 1856. French he learned in infancy, being 
bilingual, as is the custom of the educated classes of his people, 
the Polish language being one which does not carry a man far 
beyond certain very circumscribed boundaries, but of English he 
knew no single word until after he had reached the age of nine- 
teen. Belonging to the number of those who are “ born restless ” 
—a band which counts fewer representatives among Slavs than 
among most European races—he early found the itch of travel 
goading him to wanderings; and being a young Pole, with all the 
passionate patriotism and the inherited hatreds of his people, one 
of his first adventures was a journey to Constantinople, where he 
hoped to find an opportunity of 


A Sketch of Joseph Conrad 


i By Hugh Clifford 


instinct for style which is one of his qualities, only the best in the 
classics of the two languages. All unknowingly he was arming 
himself for the fight in which, at a later period, he was to engage. 
His eyes were filled with seeing, his ears with hearing. He was 
assimilating knowledge, impressions, ideas: was acquiring untaught 
a sense of style: was educating himself for the profession of let- 
ters, quite unconsciously, yet with a thoroughness which has not 
often been equalled. 

Then at last, and again almost fortuitously, the hour came when 
his genius would out. A desire came to him suddenly to rest— 
to quit the sea for a six months’ holiday. During twenty years 
he had “ labored in mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar”: now, for 
a little space, he would be quite idle, and would live ashore. He 
took a little lodging in the Vauxhall Bridge Road, where the un- 
happy author of the City of Dreadful Night had lived and agonized 
before him, and gave himself up to indolence. But indolence was 
not for him. Work had been his taskmaster for a score of years: 
work of some kind had become to him a necessity. He would not 
return to sea until the six months had passed, but complete in- 
action speedily became irksome. Therefore, purely for the sake 
of occupation, and because, too, the man who can write as Joseph 
Conrad writes cannot bury his 
talent eternally, he sat him 








fighting for the Turks against 
the Russians. In this endeavor 
he was unsuccessful, and he 
subsequently made two or three 
voyages to the West Indies on 
board a French merchant vessel. 
It was about this time that 
he found quick and warm in 
him an overpowering passion 
for the sea, and of all the na- 
tions of the Old World, Great 
Britain bulked big in his im- 
agination as the one which held 
the lordship of the ocean. It 
became at once his desire to 
enroll himself in the ranks of 
her mercantile marine, and to 
this end he crossed the Channel 
and took up his quarters in a 
coast town of England. His 
relations in Poland, inland folk 
every one of them, not unnat- 
urally regarded his project as 
an inexplicable madness, his 
obsession by the sea as a species 
of dementia, but finding that 
he was bent upon having his 
own way they wisely refrained 
from placing any serious obsta- 
cle between him and his de- 
sires. Accordingly young Con- 
rad presently shipped as an 
A.B. on board a coasting-vessel, 
belonging to and commanded 
by one of the friends whom he 
had made in England; later sat- 
isfied the Board of Trade as to 
his proficiency in seamanship 
3 and obtained a mate’s certificate, 
and in the capacity of second 
mate made that adventurous 
voyage to Bangkok in an unsea- 
worthy vessel which he has so 








graphically described in Youth. Joseph Conrad 


The ship, it will be remembered, 
sprang leaks, and later caught 
fire, the gases imprisoned under 
the crust of coke, formed by the water pumped down into the hold, 
finally exploding, and wrecking the vessel utterly. Conrad and 
most of the crew, however, contrived to escape, and made their 
way to Bangkok, where he won his first glimpse of the wonder 
and the beauty, the glitter and the mystery, of the East. What 
that experience meant to the imaginative youngster has been told 
with inimitable force in the tale already mentioned: the marvel 
of it all gripped him, but what is most interesting is the fact 
that the young Polish sailor, all unconscious of the, power within 
him, was even then noting, recording in his memory, storing up 
for a use he dreamed not of, materials that later were to make 
him famous. 

For twenty years or thereabouts Joseph Conrad passed up and 
down the world, usually as mate, oceasionally as master of the 
ships on which he sailed, visiting all quarters of the globe, and 
latterly running regularly from Singapore to the ports of eastern 
Borneo. During these two decades, save to write up his log-book 
and to screw out of himself a reluctant letter to Poland, he never 
set pen to paper, nor had seemingly an inkling of the literary 
genius within him. English, learned in forecastle, on the bridge, 
or in the cabin aft, had by now become a language with which 
he was perfectly familiar, but being an omnivorous reader, he 
had acquired from books a vocabulary of a wealth and character 
unusual among men of the British mercantile marine. French lit- 
erature being equally open to him, he read and reread the works 
of the great authors of France, selecting always, with the absolute 











down and with infinite labor 
began to work out the book 
afterwards known as Almayer’s 
Folly. He was fresh then from 
running constantly through the 
Malayan Archipelago, from 
Singapore to the east coast of 
Borneo, and the impression of 
one Almayer, a lonely Dutch 
trader, and his half-caste chil- 
dren, whom he had met fre- 
quently near Bulungun, was 
strong upon him. He altered 
little, not even the _ proper 
names, though some of the inci- 
dents were wholly imaginary, 
but the book when completed 
was a wonderful piece of work. 
It showed that its author 
stood possessed of a style, dis- 
tinctive, original, forceful, ex- 
traordinarily effective, which 
was so plainly an individual 
method of expression that, for 
all its peculiarities, it was seen 
to be entirely free from affecta- 
tion. The characters in this 
book, though all of them ar- 
rested the attention, were less 
successful than the descriptions 
of the lands in which they 
lived and moved and had their 
being. Almayer himself was 
admirably realized and drawn, 
but the Orientals owed too 
much to imagination and too 
little to a true understanding 
and appreciation of the tangled 
psychology of the Asiatic. Be- 
fore the book was finished Con- 
rad had returned to sea, and 
had taken charge of a steam- 
launch on the Belgian Congo— 
an experience which subsequent- 








Whose new novel, “ Nostromo,” has just been published lw howe Salt ta Wie Beart of 
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Darkness — but Almayer was 
published in 1895, and the chorus of applause with which it was 
greeted by all judges of English literature determined its author’s 
future. Many men can navigate a ship: few can write as Joseph 
Conrad had shown that he could write. 

An Outcast of the Islands appeared in 1896, and confirmed the 
impression wrought by its predecessor, though the psychology was 
still its least strong point; but the following year The Nigger of 
the Narcissus was published, and here the new author was found 
completely at his best. The book, a piece of sheer autobiography, 
told the tale of a voyage in a sailing-ship from Bombay to England 
round the Cape, and contained a series of the most impressive 
seascapes to be found anywhere in English literature. This alone 
would have served to give to the volume a lasting value, but the 
portraits of men—men of the forecastle and the chart-room—were 
at last supremely successful. By The Nigger of the Narcissus 
Joseph Conrad won himself a place in the foremost ranks of Eng- 
lish prose-writers. 

Space forbids that more than a mere mention should be 
given to Tales of Unrest, Lord Jim—in a sense the greatest of 
all the works—and the two volumes of short stories, Youth and 
Typhoon. 

In- Mr. Conrad’s latest story, Nostromo, which has just been 
published, the author gives ample proof that his skill as a nov- 
elist, in construction and in vivid, sustained interest, is in- 
creasing with each literary production to which he turns his at- 
tention. 





































































































SIMILAR 


New York, January 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Three estimates of the military genius of Japan follow, 
almost verbally identical. They are taken from the Fortnightly 
Review, from the London Spectator, and from HaArrer’s WEEKLY. 
The chief difference between these estimates is that HARPER’S 
WEEKLY reached its conclusions nearly eight months before the 
two distinguished English periodicals, which were wise after the 
event. 





From Harper’s WEEKLY, MARcH 26. 

We may say that in native toughness, absolute lack of nerves, 
and personal daring, among both oflicers and men, the Japanese 
troops showed well (in 1895). In the material problems of trans- 
port and commissariat they were remarkably efficient, even through 
the very trying months of a Manchurian winter and a very severe 
and trying campaign. In all that books can teach or academies 
instil, of military art, they also excelled. But, so far as one can 
discern from the detailed histories of the war, there was nothing 
that could rightly be called military genius or inspiration; only 
talent of a very high order and endless energy vigorously applied. 


From FortNicutLy REVIEW—NOVEMBER. 

Upon the Japanese side everything that can be accomplished by 
system is, on the contrary, admirable. Whatever can be done, and 
the amount is immense, by the infinite capacity for taking pains 
has been perfectly done. But the infinite capacity for taking pains, 
so far from constituting genius in itself, is only to genius what the 
pedestal is to the statue ... there is some fundamental want with 
respect to depth, conception, and largeness of execution. What 
we miss, in a word, is the sense of that decisive insight for essen- 
tials, that constructive imagination, associated in the West with 
great personality, with leadership, whether in the art of war or in 
the art of peace. 


From Tue Srectrator, DECEMBER 10. 

But while their courage and their patriotism have been a lesson 
to the whole world, it has also become clear that in certain of 
the qualities which go to the winning of great victories they are 
deficient. They have thrown no leaders with the true genius for 
war. The great general is like a great violin-player. Much of 
his suecess in his art is due to training and practice, but there 
is something beyond this,—an instinct or an inspiration which 
enables the player to pass far beyond the limits of what he has 
learned by study. So with the general. If he is to do great 
things in war he must have that “ afflatus ”’ which, as one of his 
contemporaries noted, belonged to Cromwell. Of such afflatus 
the Japanese generals have hitherto shown no sign. 

I am, sir, READER. 


LOST 


PROVIDENCE, December 23, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir,—l will bet that President Roosevelt does not appoint Gen- 
eral Miles to a position on Governor Douglas’s elect staff. 
TF am, sir, CHARLES HARRIS. 


RACE MOVEMENT 


1 


ATLANTA, GA., December 30, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In your issue of December 24 you review a magazine article 
by Mr. William Garrott Brown on the “ Immediate Peril of the 
Negro.” Statements of fact therein as to the movement of the 
negro population are apt to mislead. Mr. Brown discovers a steady 
trend of movement Northward. This is inaccurate. 

The South is really composed of two groups, the upper and the 
lower, both containing a large negro population; but the latter 
has a so much larger proportion of negroes as to really consti- 
tute the South for purposes of studying that race in America. In 
1900 there were living in the lower group more than twice as 
many negroes, who had moved from the Northward, as there were 
negroes native to the Southern group who were residing north of 
it. The exact figures were 276.812 gained, as against 128,007 lost. 
Of the 128,000 given off, the majority had gone no further north 
than the upper group of Southern States, while of the rest, the 
larger part had barely passed beyond. These figures, so far as they 
are large enough to indicate any tendency at all. show a tendency 
on the part of negroes to concentrate in the South. This view 
of the case is confirmed by the fact that while in 1850 the group 
in question contained less than 40 per cent. of the total negro 
population, this per cent. has steadily increased until, in 1900, 
52Y, per cent. of the total negro population was concentrated in 
the seven States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. Louisi- 
ana, Texas, and Arkansas. At the time of the same census Georgia 
and several others of the group had given off many more white 
men than they had received. and this was true of the group as 
a whole, though not true of Texas and Arkansas. 

In the upper group of Southern States, on the other hand, there 
was, it is true, a greater movement of negroes outward than inward, 





Correspondence 


the total loss being 624,000, as against 90,000 gained. Of those 
moving out, however, the number going to the lower group was 
269,000, almost exactly the same as those going to the adjoining 
group on the north. Most of this movement was a mere neighbor- 
hood shifting to adjoining States. Of removals in the nature of 
real emigration there were only 82,000 all told. The excess of 
emigration among the whites at the same time was much greater 
than among negroes. 

The alleged townward movement is probably as misleading as 
the other. It is, of course, quite likely, perhaps certain, that 
there is a large movement of negroes to town. But so there is of 
white men. In fact, it is a matter of world-wide observation that 
with the increasing productivity of human energy under modern 
conditions, there has been a constantly accelerating growth of the 
urban population relative to the rural. There is little warrant for 
treating the townward movement of negroes as a racial phenomenon, 
though its rationale possibly differs from that of the white move- 
ment in this, that the whites are moving to town in response to 
an increasing demand for the higher grades of labor, while the 
movement of the negroes seems to be principally from mere restive- 
ness or indolence. I am, sir, 

Hooper ALEXANDER. 


AMERICANS 


DAYTON, ALA., December 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In last week’s “ Comment,” anent Secretary Hay’s order 
directing our diplomatic and consular representatives abroad to de- 
scribe themselves as ‘“ Americans,” ete., you say, ‘* According to 
custom, which is linguistic law, it is as proper to apply the term 
‘American’ to the inhabitants of the United States as it is to 
eall the New World, not after Columbus, the discoverer, but after 
Amerigo Vespucci.” I must acknowledge my inability to follow 
this reasoning. While it is true, as vou suggest, that use and wont 
make linguistic law, it is equally true that the substitution of 
* American” for United States in the title of our foreign repre- 
sentatives, violates this very principle, since these representatives 
have never been known here,or anywhere else,save as United States 
ambassadors, ete. As this continent was never known by any other 
name than the one it bears, it is difficult to see your analogy. It 
might apply if you could show that, having been known as Co- 
lumbia, it afterward received the name America. 

As to your argument from the fact, that the British colonies 
in America were invariably spoken of as American in England, 
it must be borne in mind that this was in England. There the 
colonists were called Americans as meaning Englishmen in America 
or American-Englishmen, and the title so used does not warrant the 
assumption that Canadians, Mexicans, et al. were not considered 
as Spanish-Americans, French-Americans, etc. 

I must therefore differ with you as to there having been ample 
justification, from an historical point of view, for the order issued 
by the distinguished Secretary of State of the United States of 
America. I an, sir, 

W. H. MAcKELLAr. 


LIKES IT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., December 15, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—I do not wonder that you captivate your readers. I took 
the WEEKLY all this year and enjoyed it immensely, especially your 
Comments, which were so fair, so clever, and so good-natured. 
You remind me of the remark I once heard made of a very clever 
woman “that she had the smartest tongue ever seen to have no 
vinegar on it.” 

I missed the paper so much when I found my subscription had 
expired that I renewed from the date of the expiration in Novem- 
ber, and am now enjoying the back numbers. I am short Decem- 


ber 10 issue and don’t wish to miss it. 
I am, sir, Nias bee 


A CORRECTION 


CAMBRIDGE, December 27, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: : 

Sir,—Will you grant me space enough to correct a statement in 
my North American Review article on “ The White Peril,’ which 
appears again in your editorial review of that article in the 
WEEKLY? The statement is as follows: 

“In 1870, the city directory (of New Orleans) showed a total 
of 3460 negroes at work as carpenters, cigarmakers, painters, clerks, 
shoemakers, coopers, tailors, bakers, and blacksmiths and foundry 
hands. There are not to-day ten per cent. of that number of negroes 
employed in the same trades.” 

This estimate was drawn from a letter received some time ago 
from one who had examined the directories and who is a close 
observer of New Orleans conditions. ‘To avoid error, I also sent 
him the article in proof. He then wrote that ‘“ one-half” would 
be more nearly accurate than “ten per cent.” Unfortunately, 
this letter did not reach me until it was too late to change the 
sentence in the North American Revierr. 

{ am, sir, WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN. 
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Insects as Food 


TuE extent to which insects are employed 
as food furnished the subject for an investi- 
gation by M. G. Durand, a French scientist, 
which -has recently been published in the 
Réveil agricole of Marseilles, and has been 
commented on in the European and Amer- 
ican medical press. His examination of the 
subject has been so thorough that he has 
been led to believe that insects of almost ev- 
ery family are eaten in one part or another 
of the globe. The practice is of ancient 
origin, as the larve of the capricorn beetle 
and of the horn beetle, a plump and white 
variety found in worm-eaten wood, were 
eaten by the Romans. At the present day 
the natives of the West Indies eat the larve 
of the stag-beetle, while in Germany a 
large beetle which preys on the crops is 
eaten in several different ways. 

The Creoles of Bourbon are said to broil 
and eat the cockroach, while the Arabs of 
the desert still follow the example of John 
the Baptist and feed on locusts. The latter 
insects, we are informed, are a regular arti- 
cle of trade, and after capture they are 
dried and salted and then strung for the 
market. 

Different peoples prepare ants as an arti- 
cle of food in different ways, it being the 
African custom to cook them in butter, while 
in Brazil a resinous sauce is the favorite 
method. The Siamese are apparently more 
fastidious, and use the eggs of the ant. Of 
a different family is the termite, or white 
ant, which not only is eaten raw, but by 
some natives in India is roasted in a fashion 
similar to coffee, and then, after being mixed 
with flour, is made into pastry. The people 
of Ceylon are said to eat certain varieties 
of bees, while the grasshopper is a Greek 
delicacy, and its eggs, with the Mexicans, 
supply material for cakes. 

Although the Chinese are not credited 
with a diet of beetles and grasshoppers, yet 
they are said to derive from the chrysalis 
of the silkworm a strengthening and deli- 
sate food, whose mode of preparation varies 
greatly with the circumstances of the cook. 
The poor simply remove the envelope from 
the chrysalis and then broil the latter, which 
they eat, seasoned with salt and pepper. 
For a more pretentious dish the chrysalis is 
fried in lard, butter, or oil, and then mixed 
with the yolk of egg, the whole forming a 
creamy mass which is said to be most at- 
tractive to the eye and palatable to the 
taste. The above list, while not exhaustive, 
indicates some of the purposes of food for 
which insects serves, and does not seem to 
prove that the practice is dying out with the 
increase of civilization. 





Divorce 


A Lawyer making a specialty of divorce 
cases was recently consulted by a woman de- 
sirous of bringing action against her hus- 
band for separation. 

The lady related a harrowing story of her 
ill-treatment at the hands of her better 
half. Indeed, the lawyer was so impressed 
by her recital of woes that for a moment he 
was startled out of his usual professional 
composure. “ Madam!” he exclaimed, “ from 
what you say, I gather that this man is a 
perfect brute!” 

Whereupon the applicant for divorce rose 
with dignity and said: 

“Sir, I shall consult another lawyer. I 
came here to get your advice as to a divorce, 
not to hear my husband abused!” 


A New Use for Sugar 


A NoveL use for sugar has recently been 
found in England, and solutions of this sub- 
stance have been shown to be most effective 
for preserving timber. The process consists 
in placing the timber in a boiler and then 
pumping in a solution of: beet-sugar, which 
enters into the wood, taking the place of 
the air, and being absorbed by the fibres. 
The wood, after being thus treated, is then 
heated in an oven and dried, the drying 
depending upon the variety of the wood. 

The result of the treatment is that all 
kinds of wood are made tougher, heavier, 
and more durable, while in particular soft 
woods are thus rendered not only more use- 
ful, but also more ornamental when planed 
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and polished. An important application of 
the treatment is to fresh and unseasoned 
timber, which then can be used immediately 
without danger of warping or shrinking. 
The sugar permeates the wood so thoroughly 
that it ceases to be porous, and, consequent- 
ly, more sanitary, while the treated timber 
is under many conditions much stronger. 
Resistance to dry rot is another claim made 
for this treatment, and it is also believed 
that by adding poison to the sugar solution 
it will be rendered proof against certain 
ants and other insects which are very de- 
structive of timber in tropical countries. 





Lard and Peanuts 


At the beginning of the past summer a 
certain well-known literary woman in the 
West repaired to the shores of one of the 
lakes of Michigan, there to prepare her cot- 
tage for occupancy during the heated term. 
Before going she had arranged with her hus- 
band to cause a lot of household goods to 
be packed and forwarded by steamer. 

It appears that for some reason the ship- 
ment was delayed, and that the lady was 
obliged to write to her husband inquiring 
with reference to the delay. In conclusion, 
she had appended to her letter a postscript, 
reading, “ Please telegraph me when the 
goods shall have been shipped.” 

Pursuant to instructions, the husband per- 
sonally supervised the packing of the various 
effects needed for the cottage in Michigan, 
even going down to the dock to see that 
they were duly conveyed on board the steam- 
er. Moreover, as requested by his wife, he 
telegraphed what he had done. “ Lares and 
penatés on board,” wired he; “ will arrive 
to-morrow morning.” 

When his wife received the telegram she 
read: 

“Tard and peanuts on board. Will arrive 
to-morrow morning.” 








ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—MRS. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—-[ Adv. 





MILK MIXTURES 
for babies are many times dangerous in that the milk may 
become tainted. BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 
MILK is absolutely safe, being rendered sterile in the process 
of preparation. As a general household milk it is superior 
and always available.—[Adv.] 








In many cases of Asthma Piso’s CURE FoR CONSUMP- 
TION gives relief that is almost equal to a cure.—[ Adv. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HABIT’S CHAIN 


Certain Habits Unconsciously Formed and 
Hard to Break, 








An ingenious philosopher estimates that the 
amount of will power necessary to break a life- 
long habit weal. if it could be transformed, lift 
a weight of many tons. 

It sometimes requires a higher degree of 
heroism to break the chains of a pernicious habit 
than to lead a forlorn hope in a bloody battle. 
A lady writes from an Indiana town: 

“From my earliest childhood I was a lover of 
coffee. Before I was out of my teens I was a 
miserable dyspeptic, suffering terribly at times 
with my stomach. 

“T was convinced that it was coffee that was 
causing the trouble, and yet I could not deny 
myself a cup for breakfast. At the age of 36 
I was in very poor health indeed. My sister told 
me I was in danger of becoming a coffee drunkard. 

“But I never could give up drinking coffee for 
breakfast, although it kept me constantly ill, 
until I tried Postum. I learned to make it prop- 
erly, according to directions, and now we can 
hardly do without Postum for breakfast, and care 
nothing at all for coffee. 

“T am no longer troubled with dyspepsia, do 
not have spells of suffering with my stomach, 
that used to trouble me so when I drank coffee.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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Practical Cooking 
| By MARY F. HENDERSON 


It is a treatise containing all practical 
instructions in cooking and in serving. 
Water-proof Cober. Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N.Y. 








BOKER’S 


Anti-dyspeptic. 


61 


BITTERS 


A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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TALKS WITH A CHAUFFEUR 


T was the 
Chauffeur’s 
day off. 

Henriliked 
to talk. I 
liked to lis- 
ten to him. 

Because, 
Henri knew 
the Devil- 
Wagon as a 
Veterinarian 
knows the 
Horse. 

The Chauf- 
feur had a 
large appe- 
tite for good 
Cigars. I fed them 
to him with cheer- 
ful extravagance. 
Because I had the 
Auto-Fever and 
knew I might 
prove an easy Mark 
for the first Spell- 
binder salesman 
unless fortified in 
advance with some sure information. 

So, I proceeded to pump Henri, who had 
no machine to sell, and who had driven many 
and various kinds. 

I asked him what fhe considered the 
first essential in a Motor-Car, to be driven 
by the Owner for pleasure, and not exclusive- 
ly for racing. 

I expected him to talk ‘‘Motor” right away 
like other Autoists. But he didn’t. He said that 
when I had driven Cars as long as he had, 
squeezed through scores of tight places, and cut 
corners through crowded streets, with just an 
inch to spare, I wouldn’t ask that question. 

Hesaid Control was the first essential, and 
the second, and the third. He said the com- 
fort, satisfaction, safety and enjoyment you get 
out of an Auto depend more on its simplicity, 
and reliability, of Contro/, than on all other 
features combined. Even the Dare-Devil 
driver looks first to the Speed-Control. 

Because, with an infallible control of speed 
and direction he could speed safely, cut capers, 
and seemingly take chances. ‘These would be 
twice as risky with the usual speed-governors 
which are subject to mechanical accidents. The 
usual steering gear also, with its half-screw on 
end of wheel, is a source of unreliability and 
worry. This half-screw wears in one place till 
if grows loose in that spot. Then through lost 
motion it acts uncertainly. The worn half- 
screw may wedge on either -side of its worn 
centre. And, if the looseness be tightened up 
when it does wedge, ‘‘there is likely to be 
a funeral,’’ said Henri. 

‘*Wherever you read of an Auto accident 
in the papers, look for a line you will always 
find in these reports, viz: ‘The Driver lost 
Control of the Car.’ ”’ 

* * * 

‘*Which motor-car, in your opinion,’’ I 
asked, ‘‘ has the most reliable control—and 
why is it the most reliable ?”’ 

‘* Well, there’s only one car that I consider 
absolutely ‘fool-proof,’ said Henri. ‘‘Its 
method of control is so simple that it practi- 
cally can’t get out of order, nor be accidentally 
mis-used in exciting situations. 

‘«'That’s the new Winton of 1905. You see, 
its speed is controlled entirely by Air-Pressure. 
Air can’t wear loose, nor grow tight for want of 
lubrication. It can’t get out of adjustment, 
either, as all other speed governors are liable 
to do on rough roads, or in fast running 
through wear and friction on the gears, springs 
or revolving arms they all have. 

‘* Whenever the Winton Motor is running at 
all it makes and sustains a surplus of this air- 
pressure. But, the Motor alone might run for 
days without the Auto traveling a foot until 
you step into the Car, press your foot on 
the air pedal, and engage the clutch. 

‘*When you do that you spill some of the 
compressed Air. That release of Air-Pressure 
lets gas enter the cylinders just in proportion 
to how hard you press the pedal. 

‘* With your foot on that pedal you can go 
four miles an hour, or forty miles an hour, or 
any speed between, without ever touching a lev- 
er or lifting your hands off the steering wheel. 





By LOYD A. THOMAS 


‘‘ And, if you take your foot off the pedal 
of a 1905 Winton Car it simply stops running. 
It can then only be started going again when 
you once more put your foot on the pedal. 

‘‘Isn’t that a simple scheme of speed- 
control? 

‘“No half-speed, quarter-speed, nor full- 
speed levers necessary to worry about in reg- 
ular running. Nothing to watch, nothing to 
mistake if you get ‘rattled.’ 

‘““Take your foot off the pedal and the 
Winton stops,— 

‘Press the pedal a little and your Car 
starts slowly. 

‘‘Press it a little harder and you have 
more speed—10 miles an hour, 20 miles, or 
40 miles, according to your foot pressure. 

‘*But, no set notches, no arbitrary half- 
speed, nor quarter-speed, nor full-speed, which 
you must: choose between whether you like it 
or not. 

‘*Your foot.on the Pedal sets the Pace as 
perfectly as if you were walking or running. 

‘“Think of the sure control this gives 
you,— the freedom from risk or anxiety, and 
the time saved in learning the Car. 

‘*A Youth could run a Winton the first 
time he rode in it, after an hour’s coaching. 


‘* But,—no Car except the Winton can use , 


this Air-pressure Control. Because, it is a 
basic Winton-Patented feature. 


* * * 


‘“Then, there’s the Winton Steering Gear 
of 1905. Observe that it is not a ‘Worm 
Gear,’ like the others. 

‘‘The thread of a Worm wears down in 
the center long before the sidés wear. Then 
you have ‘lost motion’ in the Steering Gear. 
That ‘lost motion’ makes steering mighty 
uncertain sometimes. 

‘*It upsets the Driver’s calculations, and 
so may lead to serious accident in running 
through crowded streets or close quarters. 

‘Tf you tighten up the wear on a Worm 
steering gear it is then liable to ‘ wedge’ in the 
nut, when you turn sharply on short curves. 

‘*That may land you in a ditch. 

‘*No ‘lost motion’ nor ‘wedging’ is possi- 
ble with the Winton Steering Gear of 1905. 

‘“*Because, it has a whole-round thread 
on the steering shaft. 

‘*This works in a whole-round nut. 

‘* The thread must therefore wear evenly all 
around when wheel is turned to left or right. 

‘* Your life may some day depend on the 
accurate control this pate1ted Winton feature 
gives. 

+ * 

“The 1905 Winton has been made the 
most accessible car in existence. 

‘* Nearly all Wintons have in the past had 
Horizontal Two-Cylinder Motors. 

‘*These were necessarily placed under 
the forward seat. 

‘* But,—this year it’s different. 

‘Phe Winton Vertical Four-Cylinder Mot- 
or is placed forward of the dash-board, under 
a hood, where it is instantly accessible. 

‘“When you lift off its Aluminum Cover 
every working part (except the Transmission 
Gear) may be seen at a glance. 

‘* Pistons, Crank Shaft, and Connecting 
Rods, may be quickly removed, without 
disturbing Cylinders or other Motor parts. 

‘*The four upright Cylinders are fed Gas 
(Gasoline and Air, Mixture) by one single 
Carburetor. 

‘No changing of Mixture is necessary with 
the 1905 Winton. Its Carburetor is permanent- 
ly set so as to produce one standard grade of 
(Gasoline and Air) Mixture, at all times. No 
experimenting with mixture needed, lots of 
trouble avoided,—lots of adjusting saved. 

‘* The Winton speed control supplies more, 
or less, of this standard grade Gas, tothe Cylin- 
ders, at will, but nevertampers with its quality. 

‘All Four Cylinders are ‘fired’ by one 
single Magneto. 

‘This is positive gear-driven, instead of 
being chain or friction-driven. It thus gives 
absolutely regular, and continuous ignition, 
no matter how rough the roads, nor how great 
the vibration from any cause. 

‘*No Dry Batteries, Vibrators, nor Stor- 
age Batteries--‘Accumulators’—needed with 
a 1905 Winton. 

‘*Think of the worry, detail, ‘tinkering,’ 
and expense this cuts out,—the Simplicity 
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it affords. 

‘““Under the floor-board (between front 
seat and dashboard) is the Winton Transmis- 
sion Gear. Lift up that board and you see 
the Aluminum Gear case. Turn a handle, and 
part of that case comes off. 

‘““Then you have, right under your eye, 
the three non-breakable clutches,—two for- 
ward and oné reverse. 

‘‘These can’ be removed bodily, in a 
few minutes’ time, without getting under 
sides, or bedy, of Car. 

‘The Dust-pan beneath the 1905 Winton 
is permanently fixed there. Because, there 
is no longer any need to look below the floor 
of the Car, or below the base of Motor, as 
all parts are reached readily from above. 

‘*No other Vertical Motor Car is half 
so Accessible. 

‘‘Now, note the new Twin-springs of 
the 1905 Winton. 

‘“‘The upper Spring, for light loads, and 
good roads. This gives a motion easy as 
that of a Pullman Parlor Car. 

‘The lower Spring reinforces the upper, 
for heavy loads. 

‘*Prevents pounding of Carriage body, 
and Motor, when running over rough roads, 
crossing railway tracks, or ‘thank-ye-mums.’ 

‘“The twin-springs are shackeled together 
at each end. They thus work together, but do 
not touch, except when carrying a heavy load, 
or bouncing hard at high speed. 

‘“These twin-springs double the comfort 
of riding in an Automobile. They add 30% 
to the life of the Motor, in protecting it from 
jar, pounding, and vibration. 

‘*They take nearly half the work off 
the Tires. 

‘*They make the whole carriage lively, 
smooth-running, elastic in action, and permit 
of much greater speed over rough roads. 

‘““These twin-springs can be had on no 
other Motor-Car but the 1905 Winton, because 
they are protected. 

‘“‘Another 1905 Winton feature is the 
Automatic Oiler. 

‘*This feeds oil to every friction spot, in 
exact proportion to the speed Motor is running 
at. Impossible to siphon, or flood the motor. 
No Springs nor Valves. 

‘““The Cylinders of the 1905 Winton are 
cooled by rapid circulation of a non-freezing 
Fluid (Polar Compound.) This is pumped 
around them, Carburetor and Exhaust-valve 
chambers, then back into fin Radiator, for 
cooling. 

‘‘Behind the Radiator is a gear-driven 
fan, and in the fly-wheel is cast another. 
These two Fans pull the air between the 
pipes and fins of the Radiator so fast that the 
fluid is thus cooled rapidly. 

‘“The Fans act and the Fluid circulates, 
even when the Car is standing still, if the 
Motor be running at all. 

‘““The 1905 Winton therefore has the ad- 
vantage of both ‘Water-cooled’ and ‘Air- 
cooled’ systems combined.’’ 


* * * 


Winton Style is proverbial. But, the 1905 
Winton is the most graceful design yet pro- 
duced. People call it ‘‘the Winton Greyhound.”’ 
Because, it has such long, graceful, racy-look- 
ing lines. See the picture on opposite page. 

That shows the $1800.00 Winton for the 
year 1905. 

It has practically the same power as last 
year’s $2500.00 Winton. 

But, it weighs nearly 800 pounds less, and 
so, has more speed, per Horse-power. 

Because, the Motor has less weight to 

ropel. 

The $2500.00 ‘‘Winton of 1905’’ has 24- 
Horse power. 

Length is 150 inches, Wheel-base 102 inches: 

The $3500.00 ‘‘Winton of 1905’’ has 40- 
Horse power. 

Length 154 inches, Wheel-base 106 inches. 

The $4500.00 ‘‘Winton of 1905’’ is 40 
H. P. with special Limousine body. 

Duplicate parts for repair are carried 
constantly in stock, and shipped instantly on 
receipt of telegram. That’s a mighty im- 
portant consideration. 

Write today for new Winton Catalogue. 
Address 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
N, Cleveland, O. 


Dept. 
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THE FUNNIEST OF BIOGRAPHIES 


TheMcmoirs of aBaby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 


EVER before has the dignified title of 
‘* Memoirs ” graced so funny a book as this 
_, latest tale of Josephine Daskam’s—a _ writer 
’ widely known for her clever child studies. The 
sorry side of life—the tribulations of the little 
tots—have no place in this irresistibly amusing 
record of the home-life of a typical American 
couple. The baby refuses to develop psychologi- 
cally or scientifically according to the theories 
set down in his Aunt Emma’s books, but he 
grows to robust boyhood after a fashion of his 
own. All the various incidents of a lively 
youngster’s boyhood here find laughable por- 
trayal, The unceasing arguments between the 
common-sense young father and the theoretical 
** Aunt Emma”? not only afford such amusement 
as Josephine Daskam alone can give us, but go 
to make a clever satire on “‘ modern’? methods 
of rearing children. 

















F. Y. Cory, whose pictures of baby-life have never been 
equalled for cleverness and humor, has illustrated the book 
copiously with pen-and-ink drawings. The pictures are 
every bit as funny as the narrative, and the book will 
provoke the laughter of any one who turns the pages. 


a 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 























SURREY, TYPE ONE. 1905 MODEL 
16 ACTUAL HORSE POWER, $1550 


Other models $750. $850, $2000,$3000 





Sl hexe are speedier automobiles 
aH than fhe Rambler but nonce better 
able to climb hills, to plow through 
{mud and to meet every practical 
requirement of fhe road. Auto- 
WU mobiles of fhe same price do not 
develop half the power. Those of 
on - power cost more than twice 
as much. Simplicity of construction and 
an enormous output, every part being 
mad¢e in our plant, put the Rambler ina 
class by itself. Send for'The Rambler 
Magazine” and other printed matter: 


THOMAS B. JEFFERY & COMPANY 
Man Office and Factory, Kenosha Wisconsin 


Branches, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. New 
York Agency, 134West Thirty eighth Street 


Representatives inall other leading cities 




















16 Horse Power . . . $1,800 


The WINTON of 1905 | 21:25: 


40 Horse Power . . . $3,500 
40 H. P. “Special” . . $4,500 






































OT two hundred miles from New York city, on the skirts 
of the Taghkanic hills, in the extreme east of the State, 
lives a set of people whose neighbors regard them as 
hibernating animals, to be ignored safely from December 
to April. No one knows or cares how they live, and if 

the frost shrivelled them up entirely some bitter January, it would 
perhaps be matter for rejoicing among their neighbors. 
Billy Mink rarely visited the Taghkanic bush, but one spring 


morning, realizing 
that he alone never 
could accomplish all 
his work, he hitched 
one of his lean 
horses to his shabby 
buckboard and went 
there in search of 
help. As he wound 
up and down the 
hilly unfrequented 
road, jolting over 
cobblestones or 
through the deep 
furrows worn by 
spring streams when 
the snows melt, he 
anxiously considered 
how he might se- 
cure a man for the 
lowest possible 
wages. 

. Billy Mink was 
the meanest and one 
of the richest farm- 
ers in the township. 
Even among his 
thrifty neighbors, 
“mean as silly 
Mink” was a com- 
mon saying. “ What 
Billy kin he sells; 
what he can’t sell 
he fattens his hogs 
on; and what his 
hogs won’t eat, Billy 
he lives on hisself,” 
was another popular 
summary of his 
character. No 
economy, no sale 
was too petty for 
Billy. He despised 
all city folks as ex- 
travagant idiots who 
ate “ half - growed ” 
chickens. When he 
learned that a fam- 
ily of summer 
boarders actually 
ate what he indis- 
criminately _ persist- 
ed in calling “ toad- 
stools,” he made a 
collection of queer 
growing things— 
puff - balls, oak - ap- 
ples, mushrooms and 
toadstools both, 
fungi chopped from 
his trees—and offer- 
ed it for sale. 

Billy drove along, 
now and then pass- 
ing a rough cabin, 
sometimes of only 
one room, some- 
times possessing also 
a low attic and a 
lean-to, until he 


reached the forlornest of all these forlorn homes—that of the 


Peters family. 


Old Maam Peters was sunning herself on the door - step, and 
puffing her clay pipe with stolid satisfaction. She and her boys 
are well known throughout that part of the country; and she long 
ago distinguished herself for her able evasion of the law requiring 
all children to attend district school for not less than six weeks 


of every year. 


“T’ve brung up sixteen children,” Maam Peters used to say, “ an’ 
I’ve brung ’em up good, too, Ain’t one on ’em kin read er write. 
I don’t keer what nobody sez. I warn’t goin’ to hev ’em readin’ 
er writin’. If they could, fust thing I knowed they’d be a-forgin’ 
somethin’ and gettin’ theirselves into trouble.” 

Billy Mink pulled up his horse. “ Mornin’, Maam Peters,” he 
said. ‘ Where’s Len?” 

The old woman knocked the ashes out of her pipe phlegmatically, 


THE COURTSHIP 


BY JANE GROSVENOR COOKE 


Len threw down his wood. 
teen dollars,” he declared. 

















“You're the first girl wn this hull world that I ever set any store by” 


and then, with a backward movement of her thumb, indicated a 
sturdy, thickset fellow, who was coming ‘cross lots toward them 
with a load of boughs stolen from a neighboring wood-lot. 

“ Mornin’, Len,” said Billy. “Say, want to hire out fer a spell? 
T’ll give yer sixteen dollars a month fer the summer, an’ yer keep.” 
“T ain’t a-goin’ to work fer no six- 


Billy’s eyes travelled like a tape measure from Len’s feet to the 


top of his six feet of 
height. “Yer look 
like yer’d orter hev 
plenty er elbow 
grease,” he declared. 

“Guess Tl earn 
all you’ll ever give 
me,” said Len, impu- 
dently; but Billy 
was callous to impu- 
dence where he could 
extort plenty of 
work, and he en- 
gaged Len at twenty 
dollars. 

As the days passed 
he was more and 
more pleased with 
his bargain, al- 
though he _ never 
showed his satisfac- 
tion. Len attacked 
the farm-work with 
something of his 
own dogged energy, 
and nething seemed 
too much for his 
stout muscles. He 
worked with a kind 
of fierce honesty 
that was a law unto 
itself; and perhaps 
Billy respected him 
more for knowing 
that Len cared much 
less about satisfying 
him than about sat- 
isfying himself. 
“The decentest of 
the hull Peters 
tribe,” people called 
him. 

The summer that 
Len Peters left the 
bush to work for 
Billy Mink, Lena 
Mink was eighteen. 
She was an exquisite 
little beauty, with- 
out a suspicion of 
the fact. “My! 
That girls got a 
head-piece, though!” 
exclaimed an_ ad- 
miring young man, 
who saw her at a 
church picnic, but 
few agreed with his 
opinion. Her slen- 
der, pale, dark-eyed 
loveliness was not 
the type best appre- 
ciated by Dutch 
farmers. She _her- 
self was thoroughly 
ashamed of being so 
small, so lacking in 
the muscular force 
her life demanded; 
and she had a shy, 


deprecatory manner, as though she felt herself a failure. Up to 
this time Len had held all girls in slight consideration, and at 
first he rather avoided Lena, although looking at her curiously 
now and then, and wondering why she made him think of the 
spring windflowers, fragile-looking, yet sturdy. 

One evening Billy was starting to take eggs to the store. “ Len,” 
he said, “I wish yer’d fetch them chicken-coops down from the 


knoll and set ’em ‘longside the door-yard fence. There’s rats er 


other man.” 





Billy’s leathery brow puckered as his small, overreaching scheme 


a weasel raisin’ Cain ’mongst them chickens nights.” 

It had been a frightfully hot day. After a long afternoon of 
hoeing corn Len had just finished his chores. 
there fer all me,” he answered, coolly. “If yer wanted ’em moved 
why didn’t yer say so before, an’ let me quit hoein’ a little sooner? 
I ain’t a-goin’ to work all night an’ all day, too, fer you er any 


“They'll hev to stay 
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seemed likely to fail. “I didn’t know you 
was too darned lazy to shift a few chicken- 
coops,” he said, sourly. 

Lena was on her way to rinse the milk- 
pails at the well. ‘“ Leny! Leny!” called 
her father, and she turned toward the gate. 
“Teny, you'll hev to fetch down them chick- 
ens. Len here, he’s too lazy,” and Billy drove 
off. 

Lena rinsed her pails and turned them 
upside down on the table back of the well. 
Then, calling her little sisters, she ran up 
the knoll, while Len leaned against the gate 
and watched her. He had never heard of 
chivalry, but he did not like to see the girl- 
ish figure panting down the hill with a 
clumsy triangular coop. Neither did he like 
Billy Mink to get the better of him. His 
voice was gruff as he went to meet her. 
“Here, you give that to me, Leny. You 
an’ the kids fetch along the chickens an’ 
the ole hens.” 

Lena did not thank him, for she was no 
better versed in polite ways than he, but she 
lifted her great dark eyes and gave him a 
shy, smiling look from under her long 
lashes. 

After that he often did her a helpful 
turn. 

“Yer ain’t afeered of me, be yer, Leny 
he asked once, when she seemed to shrink 
at a word. 

“No,” said Lena, suiprised into alacrity. 

“ Well, then, I wish yer wouldn’t act like 
yer was,” said Len, gently. “There ain’t 
nobody I'd do fer quicker’n you, Leny;” and 
after that Lena smiled more frankly, spoke 

more freely, as if to show him she was not 
afraid. 

The neighbors were surprised, when fall 
came, that Len, instead of returning to the 
hunting and fishing and lazing of bush life, 
agreed to stay on with Billy and work for 
his keep. 

“Don’t you get sweet on Len, Leny,” cau- 
tioned her father soon after this arrange- 
ment was effected. ‘* He kin be es sweet on 
you ez he likes, but you ain’t a-goin’ to 
marry no bushwhacker. Now that Jim Over- 
baugh that stares at you all the while in 
meetin’, he’s a likely feller fer yer now.” 
Lena flushed, and ran off to her room and 
cried. 

“Yer hadn’t ought ter work Leny like 
yer do,” blurted out Len one day. ‘“ She’s 
too young an’ too slim to be a-workin’ all 
the while.” 

Billy turned on him angrily. “ What 
business is it of yourn? You let Leny alone. 
Leny’s got to work like me ’n’ her mother 
before her. She don’t come er no_bush- 
folks. Leny’s a good girl, an’ she’s willin’ 
to do her share,” and Lena looked amazed 
at the first word of commendation she had 
ever received from her father. 

Night after night Len helped Lena cut 
and sew carpet-rags. She was a silent girl, 
her feelings too repressed for easy expres- 
sion. Sometimes their hands touched as she 
handed him a ball to wind. Once he caught 
hers and laid it out on his own big brown 
palm, measuring its slender fingers with his 
long digits. Lena pulled it away as soon 
as she could, ashamed of her toil-worn lit- 
tle member. ‘“’Tain’t much of a weapon, 
is it, Leny?” laughed Len. 

That was an unusually open winter, and 
the farmers began to grow anxious about the 
ice-crop. As Len said, “ Whenever it hed 
orter hev snowed it rained er misted.” The 
water-courses were full, but week after week 
slipped away and they did not freeze. Late 
in January a cold snap came at last, and 
Billy’s pond filmed over, then formed thick 
ice. 

“ve hired two er your folks to help fill 
the ice-house,” Billy said to Len one night. 
“Phil an’ Cal’s comin’ in the mornin’. 
*Spose I kin depend on ’em?” , 

“Unless somethin’ better turns up,” said 
their brother. 

Phil and Cal came, but knowing that 
Billy was anxious to harvest the ice be- 
fore a thaw, and thinking they had him in a 
tight place, they struck for higher wages. 

“T ain’t goin’ to pay yer a cent more’n I 
said I would!” declared Billy, furiously. 
“You an’ me made the bargain yesterday. 
What business hev yer got to be askin’ more 
now ?” 

“We ain’t goin’ to work on ice fer less’n 
two dollars an’ a half,” said Phil, doggedly. 
“Then clear out, yer two blamed bush- 
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Unlimited comforts are provided on The 


California 
Limited 


Compartment Pullmans for those who 
seek seclusion; Observation Pullmans for 
those who wish to view the passing show; 
Buffet-smoking cars for those who enjoy 
club luxuries. 


Daily, Chicago to Los Angeles and ‘Frisco, : 
through Southwest Land of Enchantment. 
Santa Fe All the Way 


For pamphlet of the train ond nt aS General Passenger Office, 
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MEDICAL OPINIONS OF 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 


Strong Testimony From the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 
“IT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS AN ARTICLE OF MATERIA MEDICA.”’ 


James L. Cabell, M.D., A. M. LL.D., former Prof. Physiology and 
Surgery in the Medical Department of the University of Virginia, and Pres. 


of the National 66 in Uric Acid Diathesis is 
Board of Health: BUEFALO LITHIA WATER a well-known therapeutic 
resource. It should be recognized by the professionas an article of Materia Medica.”’ 


‘¢ NOTHING TO COMPARE WITH IT IN PREVENTING URIC ACID 
DEPOSITS IN THE BODY.” 


Dr. P. B. Barrin er, Chairman of Faculty and Professor of Physiology, 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va.: ‘After twenty years’ practice I have 


no hesitancy in stating that for prompt re- BUFFALO 
sults I have found nothing to compare with LITHIA WATER 
in preventing Uric Acid Deposits in the body.” 

“| KNOW OF NO REMEDY COMPARABLE TO IT.”’ 


Wm. B. Towles, M.D., Jace Prof. of Anatomy and Materia Medica, Uni- 
versity of Va.: “In Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, 


Renal Calculi and Stone in the Blad- Spring 
der,I know ofno remedy comparable to BUFFALO LITHIA WATER No. 2.” 

Voluminous medical testimony sent on request. For sale by the general drug 
and mineral water trade. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


‘*One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” declares the 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 
he recorded his first impressions of Eve. ‘‘ Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘‘ burlesque of the 
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whackers!” roared Billy. “Ill get mer ice in ’thout any er yer 
help. Clear out! An’ don’t yer never set foot on my place again, 
yer thievin’ scamps!” 

Phil and Cal swore back stoutly and went off, declaring that 
silly could not cheat them “ fer nothin’. They warn’t quits yet.” 

“Do yer s’pose they mean anythin’ by that talk?” asked Billy, 
as he made ready to start out and scour the country for more 
help. 

“ Couldn’t say,” answered Len. 

After chores he went to the store, and the storekeeper drew 
hin into the back room, ‘Len, I’m afraid some er your folks is 
hatchin’ mischief. Phil an’ Cal was here this mornin’, an’ got a 
hull bar’l er kerosene. They wanted I shouldn’t say nothin’ about 
it. Now what in tnunder do those fellers want er all that kerosene?” 

“ How'd they take 
it?” asked Len. 
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“Come on, Cal,” said Phil, lifting one end of the barrel. 

“Drop that!” said Len, furiously, throwing himself upon them. 
There was a blurred moment of whacks and muttered oaths, and 
then Lena came flying into the fray. 

“ You leave Len go er I’]] kill yer!” she cried, pointing the rifle 
with difficulty. 

The combatants paused in astonishment, then Len’s mind grasped 
the situation. He knew the old rifle from the wood-house. Snatch- 
ing it from Lena, he turned on his brothers. ‘ I give yer my word 
Billy keeps this loaded,” he said. ‘* Yer’d better look out. Sure’s 
yer live, I'll shoot if yer don’t clear out peaceable. Leny, you pull 
the peg out er the bunghole in that barrel. Kin yer?” 

The girl flung herself on her knees, and worked with all her 
might until the bung was open and the rank fluid began to 
gurgle out into the 
snow. 

* You'll pay us fer 





* Come fer it after 
dark an’ hauled it 
off on a hand-sled,” 
said the storekeeper. 
* Now, Len, some er 
you boys are kind 
er reckless. There 
ain’t nothin’ agin’ 
you, I- know, but 
folks kind er mis- 
trust Phil an’ Cal. 
What I’m afeerd is 
they’re calkilatin’ to 
burn — somebody’s 
out - buildin’s. Now 
you™ head ’em off, if 
you kin. They won't 
relish inside a jail. 
Sut say, Len, yer 
won't let on I tole 
yer? I don’t want 
nobody’s ill-will.” 

“ All right,” said 
Len. He hurried 
home. Mrs. Mink 
was kneading bread, 
and Lena sat near 
the glass lamp at 
one end of the 
kitchen-table. When 
he entered she swept 
a pile of rags from 
the chair beside her 
to the floor. It was 
an invitation, but 
Len did not accept. 
He laid down the 
groceries he had 
been asked to buy, 
and started out 
again. In a moment 
Lena, dropping her 
work and following 
to the door, saw 
that he was going 
toward the pond. 
Not knowing exactly 
what she feared, she 
stepped into the 
wood - house and 
snatched down an 
old rifle which Billy 
kept loaded and laid 
across two spikes in 
the wall. Then she 
hurried down the 
lane after Len. 

Len sat down on 
a log near the pond 
and waited.  Pres- 
ently he heard steps, 








wastin’ all that ile,” 
vowed Phil. 

** Mebbe,” said 
Len, ambiguously. 
“'There’s the ole 
man comin’,” as 
silly’s thickset form 
came swinging down 
the lane; and catch- 
ing up their sled, his 
brothers retreated. 

About a week 
later, when the ice- 
house had been safe- 
ly filled and the 
thaw had come, 
Lena in the cow- 
stable heard loud 
voices in the barn 
overhead, and hoped 
that Len and_ her 
father were not 
quarrelling. She 
was on her way to 
the house, her body 
bent over a_ brim- 
ming milk - pail, 
when Len joined her 
and took it from 
her. 

“Leny, your fa- 
ther’s just tole me 
he don’t want me no 
longer. I’m goin’ to 
quit here to-morrer.” 

Lena looked up 
quickly, a startled, 
unhappy look in her 
eyes, and then she 
turned away her 
head. 

“T know why he’s 
sendin’ me off,” went 
on Len. “ He sez I 
was contrivin’ agin’ 
him with the boys 
th’ other night, but 
he don’t _ really 
think so. It’s. be- 
cause er you’n’ me.” 

Lena’s head droop- 
ed shamefacedly. 
Len set down the 
milk at the milk- 
cellar door. ‘ Leny, 
I want you should go 
along with me. I’ve 
been wantin’ fer a 
long spell to git yer 
out er this. If 
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and saw two men 
stealthily skirting 
the wood-lot so as 
not to be seen from 
the house, and drag- 
ging a barrel on a hand-sled. When they were close to him, he 
rose. ‘ That you, boys?” 

“Yer ain't wanted, Len. Go back to yer girl,” said Phil’s voice. 

“What yer goin’ to do?” Len demanded. 

“We're goin’ to spoil Billy’s ice fer him,” Phil answered, “ but 
don’t you undertake to meddle.” 

The three men stood silent for a minute. Len was realizing 
Billy’s fury if this wrong was done him. What if he were to fill 
the ice-house with worthless ice that might ruin his stores of eggs 
and butter, put by from early spring to sell to summer boarding- 
houses later on? Perhaps the oil would penetrate the very wood of 
the ice-house and ruin that too. 

“You fellers “Il get yerselves into trouble,” he warned. “ You’d 
better give it up.” 

“Shut yer head,” said Phil, impatiently. “ What call hev you 
got to meddle? °Tain’t your ice.” 

“Long’s I’m workin’ fer Billy I ain’t goin’ to let you do him 
no harm, if I kin help it,” said Len. 


“Do you take this man to be your lawful wedded husband?” ver 


‘ain't asked = yer 
sooner it’s because 
father’s got 

money an’ I ’ain’t 

got none. But I 
can’t go an’ leave yer to be put upon no longer. I can’t stand 
it. I don’t know how it is, Leny, but you're the first girl in this 
hull world that I ever set any store by.” He stopped to look at 
her anxiously. “ We'll go straight oyer to Dominie Rodenblum’s 
an’ git married. Yer know I'll be good ter yer, Leny. Tl work 
fer yer an’ I’ll save fer yer. Will yer come, Leny?” 

“T kin work, too,” said Lena, earnestly. “I wouldn’t want you 
should do it all.” 

Len’s strong face glowed as hotly as hers as he laid his arm 
around her for an instant, then released her. 

“ But, Len, mother can’t get along ’thout me. I can’t leave her 
to do all there is,” sighed Lena. 

“Tet yer father hire help, then,’ 
able.” 

When Mrs. Mink went down-stairs to get breakfast the next 
morning there was no Lena to help her. The kettle was filled, the 
fire laid ready to light, a pan of peeled potatoes stood on the table, 
the milk-pails were set out as usual, but where was Lena? She 


> Len answered. “ He’s well 
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HSPN Ce REN 


MRS. FISKE IN “LEAH KLESCHNA,” AT THE MANHATTAN 
THEATRE 


“ Leah Kleschna” is sent by her father, a clever thief, to rob the safe in the home of “ Paul Sylvaine” on the eve of the lat- 
ter’s wedding-day. She is discovered by “ Sylvaine,’ and when the lights are turned on finds herself face to face with the 
man she loves. This is the chief dramatic incident of the piece. In the end “ Leah’s” sense of moral truth triumphs, and 
she cuts herself away from the influence of her father. The play is by C. M. S. McLellan 
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had been splashing along the muddy roads 
with Len on a borrowed buckboard, for near- 
ly twe hours, and shy and silent, had re- 
lapsed into her old reserve. 

“T wonder if she’s sorry already that 
she come,” thought puzzled Len. “ Don’t 
worry, Leny,” he said, reassuringly. ‘“ We’re 
goin’ to get along good. I’ve hired out to 
rur Jake Moore’s farm on shares this comin’ 
season, and he’s got a nice little house we 
kin hev. He wants to quit farmin’, an’ if 
things goes like I’m layin’ for ’em to, 
you’n’ me may own that farm some day. 
But fust now we’ll go to Hudson an’ hev the 
best time you ever hed in yer hull life. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to take yer to the bush, Leny. 
Billy’s right to think you’re too good fer 
the bush.” 

“JT wonder if he’s foun’ out yet,” said 
Lena, tremuously. ‘ He’ll be powerful mad.” 

“ He'll have to swaller it onct we’re mar- 
ried,” said Len. “I bet he'll try to get us 
both back after a spell, Leny. We’re the 
two best workers he ever had. Only I won’t 
have my wife slave like you done.” 

Dominie Rodenblum lived on the opposite 
bank of the kill, and just beyond rose the 
sharp white spire of the church. As they 
neared the stream, Len drew up in distress. 
“Well. now, Leny! ‘The bridge is washed 
to pieces!” The kill, usually a placid brook, 
was swollen now by rains and melted snow 
to a muddy gray flood, which overflowed its 
banks on either side. The low plank bridge, 


just wide enough for one vehicle to cross, ° 


had been torn away. The posts were still 
there, and a couple of boards stuck out 
jaggedly at the opposite end, but that was 
all. “Now ain’t that vexatious!” said 
Len. “Jt ’ud take us a good hour ’n’ a 
half to go round to th’ other bridge, an’ like 
as not we’d meet your father chasin’ after 
us. Now how’m I goin’ to figger this out?” 

Then a little girl came around from the 
back of the Dominie’s house and _ strolled 
toward the kill. “Say, Sissy!” called Len, 
as she stopped. “You go tell the Dominie 
to come here,” and the child started off 
obediently. , 

The Dominie—a plump, kindly man, with 
a woollen comforter wound round his throat 
—hurried out to the water’s edge. “Say, 
Dominie, is there any rowboat to fetch us 
over?” shouted Len. “ We want you should 
marry us.” 

“Tm afraid there isn’t any,” called back 
the Dominie. 

Again Len whistled and _ deliberated. 
“Well, there ain’t no law against yer mar- 
ryin’ us like this, is there? We'll stand on 
the edge an’ you kin holler over. We ’ain’t 
got time to go round.” 

The Dominie made a few inquiries. “ But 
you must have witnesses,” he objected. 

“That’s easy,” said Len. “You wait a 
couple minutes an’ T’ll go fetch ’em from 
Jerry Snider’s back here. Leny, you hold 
the horse.” 

Len, who had worked for the Sniders’ 
in many a planting and harvest, walked 
into their kitchen without stopping to knock, 
and found Mrs. Snider setting the break- 
fast - table, while her husband combed his 
lank locks. ‘“ Mornin’, Jerry. Mornin’, 
Almy.” said Len, and hurried out his story. 
“ Will you an’ Almy stand up with us?” 

“Lan’ sakes! Len Peters, if that ain’t 
just like you!” said Mrs. Alma Snider. 

“Of course Almy ’n’ me ’Il stand up with 
yer, Len,” said Jerry. 

“Come along, then,” said Len. “ We’re 
in a terrible hurry; afraid old Billy ‘ll be 
after us.” So Alma caught up her shawl, 
and they hurried out into the raw Feb- 
ruary morning. 

Len strode over to Lena and took her 
hand. Jerry and Alma stood beside them; 
and their children, who had tagged along, 
watched with delighted interest, as did the 
Dominie’s little girl on the opposite shore. 

The Dominie returned with his overcoat 
and prayer-book, and the ceremony pro- 
ceeded. “Do you take this woman to be 
your lawful wedded wife?” loudly demanded 
the Dominie. 

And Len roared, “I do.” 

“To you take this man to be your lawful 
wedded husband ?” 

And Lena called a clear affirmative. 
They were married, and Len solemnly kiss- 
ed his wife’s red lips as seal to the service. 

“T’ll see yer in a couple days, Dominie, 
an’ settle,” he called, grandly. 
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“Ill make out the certificate,’ said the 
Dominie. “Mr. and Mrs. Snider will have 
to meet you and me here and sign it.” 

“The what?” said Len. ‘Oh! the lines! 
I’d forgot all about ’em. No; if you'll go 
make ’em out now, Dominie, I'll fetch ’em, 
an’ Mr. and Mrs. Snider kin sign ’em over 
here.” 

“Why, how are you going to get over?” 
asked the Dominie. 

“Tl swim over,’ said Len, “an’ fetch 
em back in my cap.” Throwing off his 
coat, he sat down on the spring-board of 
his wagon, and began drawing off his boots. 

“Better not risk it, Len; the water’s 
terrible cold,” expostulated Jerry. 

* Don’t you do it, Len,” said Lena. 

“It won’t hurt me none,” said Len, in- 
differently. “I want my wife ter have her 
lines on her weddin’-day.” 

“Don’t go, Len,” said Lena again. 

Len pulled off his vest and turned to the 
kill. Then Lena sprang to him, throwing 
her arms around his big figure and cling- 
ing passionately. ‘“ You sha’n’t go an’ drown 
you, Len!” she cried. ‘“ You'll ketch yer 
death in that icy water!” 

* Now, Leny girl, don’t be foolish,” said 
Len, trying to free himself. 

But Lena clung tight. ‘“ You sha’n’t go, 
Len! You sha’n’t! It’s all fer me, an’ 
you’d orter do what I want.” Her voice 
rose to a cry. “Len, sure’s you go in that 
kill, ll go in it, too!” Her flashing eyes, 
her firm little mouth, the glowing resolu- 
tion of her face, were convincing. 

For an instant Len stood irresolute, then 
he gently drew off her arms. “Golly!” he 
burst out at last. ‘She does keer fer me,” 
he was thinking exultingly. Then he chuck- 
led. ‘Guess my wife ain’t so meek-sperrit- 
ed ’s what I thought.” He chuckled again. 
“Well, hev yer own way, Leny,”’ he said, 
and meekly drew on his boots. 

The gray uncertain morning had grown 
to a clear, bright day. The sunshine bronzed 
Lena’s dark locks. It brightened the shaggy 
coat of the old bay horse. It revealed love- 
ly depths of color, sparkling blues and 
greens, under the turbid gray surface of the 
waters which the kill had been gathering on 
its way from the Taghkanic hills. 
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New Improvements in Ocean 
Liners 


Wira the advent of each new steamer 
into the fleet of Atlantic liners, it would 
seem that the limit of size and luxurious- 
ness had been reached; but the new twin- 
screw steamships America and Kaiserin 
Auguste Victoria, otf the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican line, will be equipped with several in- 
teresting features new to the modern pas- 
senger steamer. 

The passenger capacity of these ships 
will be about 3589 each, comprising 600 in 
the first class, 300 in the second class, 250 
in the third class, and 2139 in the steerage. 
There will be three promenade-decks of 
great length and width, one of which will 
be reserved exclusively for promenading, 
while the others will be used for the 
placing of deck-chairs. There will be no 
upper berths in the first-cabin staterooms 
of the America and Kaiserin Auguste Vic- 


toria, some of which will have the un- 
usual dimensions of 10 feet by 17 feet. 
Fully equipped gymnasiums, which were 


first introduced by the Hamburg-American 
line on the Moltke, Bliicher, and Prinzessin 
Victoria Luise, will be found on the new 
steamers. Turkish baths and passenger 
elevators running through all the five decks 
on which there are passenger accommoda- 
tions, will be interesting innovations. 

The dimensions of the new steamers are 
as follows: America—Length over all, 700 
feet; breadth, 74 feet; depth, 53 feet; gross 
tonnage, 23,500 tons; displacement, about 
35,000 tons; cargo capacity, 15,000 tons. 
Kaiserin Auguste Victoria-—Length over 
all, 705 feet; breadth, 77 feet; depth, 53.9 
feet; gross tonnage, 25,000 tons; displace- 
ment, about 40,000 tons; cargo capacity, 
16,000 tons. 

The America will be ready for service in 
August, 1905, and the Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria in the spring of 1906. 
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Inventions to Protect Firemen 


A NOVEL fire-engine has recently been con- 
structed for the fire department of Man- 
chester, England, which contains, in addi- 
tion to the usual features of an ordinary 
steam fire-engine, a number of additions de- 
signed to facilitate the operations of the 
firemen and to provide increased safety. 

The first of these is an air-pump, con- 
nected by gearing with the crank shaft of 
the engine, which furnishes air through a 
flexible metallic hose to firemen working in 
dense smoke, or placed where they are sub- 
ject to gas, or fumes of acids or other chem- 
icals. This flexible hose is connected with 
a protective helmet worn by the fireman, 
which is made of heavy leather, extending 
down over the shoulders and supplied with 
an opening for the eyes and upper part of 
the face. The air enters at the back of the 
helmet and flows around the face, passing 
out of this opening, keeping the eyes and 
nose free from smoke. The helmet contains 
a telephone receiver and transmitter, where- 
by communication can be maintained with 
the officer at the fire-engine, and by means 
of a switchboard, if necessary, with a chief 
official. The engine has a small dynamo, lo- 
cated over the front wheels, and connected 
with the fly-wheel by means of a belt. This 
furnishes a current for eight 32-candle- 
power incandescent lamps through a flex- 
ible cable, so that, provided with a hand 
lamp, a fireman can penetrate dark and 
smoky apartments, where it is necessary 
often to cut off gas or oil supply. 

The entire equipment, including the pro- 
tective helmets for the firemen, is stowed 
in the forward part of the fire-engine, which 
is of the usual English pattern, and adds 
comparatively little to its weight. 

Protective devices of this kind play a more 
important part in the equipment of European 
fire-brigades than in America, where such 
appliances are not employed by the firemen 
to any considerable extent, although in the 
heavier apparatus and methods they stand 
far in advance of British and Continental 
practice. Recent fires in the United States, 
where firemen have been disabled temporarily 
by fumes of chemicals, would indicate, ap- 
parently, that there is a field for at least a 
thorough test of such life-saving apparatus. 





More Rays from the Brain 


FoLLowiINne the experiments of Professor 
Charpentier of Paris with the much - dis- 
cussed N-rays, in which he claimed that 
this form of energy was emitted by the hu- 
man body and in particular by the brain, 
comes the announcement of the discovery 
of a new, yet somewhat similar, form of 
radiation. M. di Brazza, a student at Liege, 
claims to have demonstrated that the brain 
is the seat of active radiation in the form 
of rays which differ in certain respects 
from the N-rays, and on that account he 
has given to them the name of I (Italy)- 
rays, after his native country. These rays 
have been observed both visually with the 
aid of a fluorescent screen of platinocyanide 
of barium, and also photographically, in such 
a manner that it is thought by the experi- 
menter that subjective effects have been 
eliminated. The method is to attach a phos- 
phorescent screen to the patient’s head and 
then illuminate it fajntly by means of a 
radiographic tube which is enclosed in a 
wooden box. When the subject concentrates 
his will the luminosity of the screen is seen 
to vary, and it is supposed that this varia- 
tion corresponds with his psychical activity. 
The source of the radiation has apparently 
been localized, for it has been found that 
the position of the screen exerts a powerful 
effect. From the forehead and upper part 
of Broca’s centre no rays are emitted, but 
apparently they are at a maximum behind 
the ears. For photographic observations re- 
finements and precautions are essential to 
secure uniform length of exposure, sensitive- 
ness of plate, conditions of development, ete. 
Inasmuch as many physicists deny the exist- 
ence of the N-rays it is extremely likely 
that the sam doub of the existence of the 
I-rays wil' be expressed, but the persistence 
of phenomena of this description seems to 
indicate that either there is some basis or 
that most grievous errors of interpretation 
have been made. 
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Music 


A German Tenor Who can Sing 


GERMAN tenors who can sing are becom- 
ing rarer every day. The famous classifica- 
tion of humankind into “men, women, and 
tenors” is no longer sufficiently specific; the 
more accurate division would be: ‘“ men, 
women, tenors who can sing, and German 
tenors.” The disabilities of the latter class 
have, indeed, become so familiar that the 
matter no longer causes ‘surprise. Tempera- 
ment, dramatic technique, sincerity, and 
power of ch»racterization—these one looks 
for and often finds in the German tenor of 
to-day. We have known no more subtle and 
forceful Tristan than Van Dyck, for exam- 
ple; few better Tannhdusers than Anthes; 
few more satisfying Parisfals (in certain es- 
sentials of the character) than Dippel. But 
Van Dyck had a singularly perverted con- 
ception of the art of singing; Anthes was 
often ineffective; nor is Dippel especially 
gifted in voice or proficient in vocal art. 

These are more or less typical instances, 
chosen at random. For an effective union 
of vocal and dramatic ability we have been 
forced to look to such Slavic and Latin 
singers as Jean de Reszké, Saleza, or 
Caruso,—each of whom possesses, in vary- 
ing measure, both lyric and histrionic tal- 
ent. 

But with the exception of Jean de 
Reszké, our Tristans, Tannhdusers, and 
Parsifals are Teutonic in both racial and 
artistic constitution; so that we have 
suffered for lack of a tenor who could 
sing effectively, as well as act convincingly, 
the heroic and lyric characters of the Wag- 
ner répertoire. 

It is a pleasure to be able to record 
the fact that such a tenor has been found. 
His name is Heinrich Knote, and he hails 
from Munich, whence Mr. Conried imported 
him for a brief stay at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. He has been heard here as 
Walther in “ Die Meistersinger,” as Lohen- 
grin, and as Tannhiiuser; and through his 
interpretation of these parts he has made a 
profound impression. No tenor since Jean 
de Reszké has sung Walther, for example, 
so beautifully and acted it with so fine a 
skill and fervor. He is by no means the 
equal of his famous predecessor, for he lacks 
the indescribable quality of voice, the per- 
fection of art, the magnetism, which made 
de Reszké the idol of the public. Nor is 
Mr. Knote fortunately endowed in the mat- 
ter of personal presence. But he sings 
and acts, in both réles, with admirable style 
and effect, with variety and spontaneity, and 
with decidedly un-Teutonic grace. It is a 
pity that his stay at the Metropolitan is to 
be so brief. 


Modern French Song-Writing 

For the average and not overcurious 
music-lover—even for the average musician 
—modern French song-writing implies only 
Massenet, Godard, Reynaldo Hahn, and oth- 
ers of similar ilk. Of the fact that song- 
writing in contemporary France is not 
summed up in the personalities of the 
composers whom we have named few are 
aware. 

For such, Mr. Philip Hale and the publish- 
ers of “ The Musicians’ Library ” have done 
a considerable service. One of the recent is- 
sues of the series is devoted to a collection, 
representative and reasonably comprehensive, 
of modern French songs. There are fifty- 
seven names in the index, ranging from 
Berlioz to Debussy, and including the char- 
acteristic work of such widely various com- 
posers as Gounod, Widor, D’Indy, Debussy, 
Chaminade, Godard, Massenet, Holmés, De 
Breville, Chausson, Hahn, and Dupare: 
songs so different in their origins and im- 
pulses as Godard’s “L’Amour” and De- 
bussy’s “Harmonie du Soir.” Of all the 
song-writers comprised in the collection, De- 
bussy is most liberally represented. Mr. 
Hale has chosen the beautiful and unfa- 
miliar ‘‘ Mort des Amants,” “ Harmonie du 
Soir,” and “ L’Ombre des Arbres” (the lat- 
ter in the unrevised version of 1888); the 
earlier and rather conventional “ Romance,” 
the inferior “Les Cloches,” and the ex- 
quisite “ I] pleure dans mon Ceur.” The se- 
lection and editing have been well done. 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES CHARTREUX 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


THIS FAMOUS CORDIAL, NOW MADE AT TARRA- 
GONA, SPAIN, WAS FOR CENTURIES DISTILLED 
BY THE CARTHUSIAN MONKS (PERES CHAR- 
TREUX) AT THE MONASTERY OF LA GRANDE 
CHARTREUSE, FRANCE, AND KNOWN THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS CHARTREUSE; THE LABEL 
AND BOTTLE FORMERLY USED HAVE BEEN 
ABANDONED. THE GENUINE ARTICLE WILL 
HENCEFORTH BE KNOWN ONLY AS LIQUEUR 
PERES CHARTREUX, DISTILLED BY THE 
SAME ORDER OF MONKS WHO HAVE SECURELY 
GUARDED THE SECRET OF ITS MANUFACTURE 
FOR HUNDREDS OF YEARS AND WHO ALONE 
POSSESS A KNOWLEDGE OF THE ELEMENTS OF 
THIS DELICIOUS NECTAR. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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ANY wise club stewards find 

it more satisfactory to serve 
CLUB COCKTAILS instead of 
guesswork kind. 

No guesswork cocktail can pre- 
sent so perfect a result as CLUB 
COCKTAILS. The choicest of 
liquors, their exquisite propor- 
tions and the necessary ageing 
make CLUB brand the cocktail 
par excellence. 

Just strain through cracked ice. 

Seven kinds—Manhattan, Mar- 
tini, Vermouth, Whiskey, Holland 
Gin, Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 








BRIDGE 


Lessons by Correspondence. 
All Exercises personally examined and corrected by 


.F. ER 
Inventor of the famous Eleven Rule, Author of 
“Foster's Bridge Manual” and 26 other books on 
cards. Address: 932 Whitehall Building, N. Y. City. 
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JUSTICE. 


Scene: Police court. during dispute over an eight-day clock. 
Magistrate. ‘‘I award the clock to the plaintiff.” 
Defendant. ‘*‘Then what do I get?”’ 
Magistrate. ‘‘I°ll give you the eight days.” 


—From ‘The Tatler.’ 





I.W. Harper Rye. 


“On Every Tongue.” 


GRAND PRIZE awa 


Art St. Louris Wor .p’s Fair. 


Gold Medals at Paris, 1900; Seonan cag ner tonne, 1885. By unanimous 


verdict of the world’s k ast experts, R is the world’s best whiskey. 
BERNHEIM mot A fe a. Louisville, Ky. 








“A jolly good book about a very nice girl... . There is 
E mn H E L only one other story with which this can be compared— 
Yet we should rather know Ethel 
than the flirtatious Dolly.”—7%e Evening Sun (New York). 


By J J BELL ‘The Dolly Dialogues.’ 


Author of 


“WEE MACGREEGOR” Ornamented Cloth, $1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, 1 FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 








Make the best eocktail. A delightfol 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonfulin an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 
BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott's. 
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BALTIMORE RYE 


BOTTLED BY 
WM LANAHAN @SON 
BALTIMORE. 


| 


From the two perfect elements 
of maturity and purity come 
the superb quality and rich 
flavor of 


Hunter 
altimore Rye 


The American Gentleman’s Whiskey 


Sold at all first- te cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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New S.S CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons 

Specially Chartered, July ist. $245 up. 
Orient Cruise, February 2d. Many other Tours, 
ANK Cc. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York, 
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“ PISO’S CURE FOR jw 


ry Genes pl OM ELSE FAILS, ou 
Best Cough Syrup, es Good. Use FAN 
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and Liquor Habit cured i - - to 20 days. 
No nr -} cured. Wr 
-L. STEPHENS co., 


eam: A Si. Lebanon, Ohio. 


A Book for the Music-Lover 


Phases of 
Modern Music 


Richard Strauss—“ Parsifal” 
—Wagner — Verdi— Elgar—. 
Mac Dowell—Grieg--Women 
and Modern Music * 





by 
LAWRENCE GILMAN 


‘‘ The subjects are dealt with in a style at once 
so delightful and charming that they become at- 
tractive even to the uninformed.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 

“Far above the average of current musical lit- 
erature.”"—Providence Journal. 

‘“*A volume of sane and helpful studies to all 
music-lovers.”—A/lbany Argus. 


L6mo, Gilt Top, Uncut Ea Uncut Edges, $1.25 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 





New York Central’s Grand Central Station, 


70 


CENTER OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 























THE MASQUERADER 


£ by 
‘/ KATHERINE CECIL 
THURSTON 


AILLUSTRATED BY ) 


CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD 


















Two men, not related, but looking absolutely alike—one married, 
the other a bachelor—secretly change places. ‘The novel develops 
along lines new to fiction, and is a forceful, compelling story; not 
a story of style and words, but a story of doing, a history of 
life in action. The moral problem involved is a strange one. 











A CURIOUS LETTER 


When this story was running serially people kept writing in begging 








eagerly for advanced proofs, one reader pleading that he had heart 
disease and fearing that he might die before the story ended. Such 
was the breathless interest in the story. 








COMPARED WITH ‘‘MONTE-CRISTO”’ 


While it was running in Blackwood's—the oldest magazine in England 
—one of the oldest subscribers wrote to the editor: “Never since I 
waited feverishly sixty years ago for ‘Monte-Cristo’ have I been so 
excited by a story. And Mrs. Thurston has given me what Dumas 















did not—a perpetually increasing wonder as to how the adventure 





is to end.” 






LIFE OVERRUNNING 













The ™. ¥. Evening Mail says: “This is the story of a strong man and a strong woman and their 
high-handed grasping for happiness in the face of the moral law. The woman, magnificent 
in her love, rises above considerations of conventions, above fear, above conscience. Circum- 
stances give her the right to follow the dictates of an overwhelming passion. ... It will take 
rank with the few really good books.” 









HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








REMINGTON TYPEWRITER WORKS fis 


Showing new ae by which the Capacity 
of Plant has been increased to 


A MACHINE A MINUTE 


Remington Typewriter Sales- 
rooms Encircle the Globe: 


Mexico “ Leeds Rochefort Lisbon Bone 
Monterey Leicester Toulon Oporto ae 
Houston _ San Francisco Durango Liverpool Toulouse Tuni 
Indianapolis San Jose Guadalajara Rio de Janeiro Lianelly P Brussels Addis- Ababa 
ai Savannah Chihuahua Sao Paulo sondonderry Asan ° Antwerp Djibouti f N 
aca Scranton Tampico Santiago Maid paces Rostov on Don Charleroi Harra1 ; Tien Tsin 
<alamazoo Seattle S. L. Potosi Talcahuano Manchester s Samara Gand ekin 
Kansas City Sioux City Traiguen Mansfield € Sarapul Liege Kiao Chau 
3altimore Kingston South Bend 1 . Valdivia Newcastle-on-Tyne ix Saratov Cape Town | 
Battle Creek Lincoln Spokane Merida Valparaiso Newport Slimbirsk eon oom Bloemfontein Tokio 
3angor Little Rock Springfield (2) Norwich Smolensk Groningen Bulawayo Yokohama 
3inghamton Los Angeles St. ph Havana Nottingham Ufa Rotterdam rban Kobe 
3irmingham Louisville St. Cardenas Europe Plymouth Vareniej The Hague East London 
3loomington Macon ‘ aaanane Portsmouth Vilna pn pated Manila 
; anchester ibara London Jarsaw *. 
Memphis Matanzas Aberdeen 2 y' iT Ki n Tashkent 
Milwaukee Pinar d. Rio Aberystwyth : Missin alborg rug orp Tiflis 
Minneapolis led Pto. Principe ‘Ashford Shrewsbury : Frankfurt Bolo Aarhuus Pietermaritzburg Tomsk 
Mobile < Sagua la Grande Banbury Southampton Hamburg Florence Port Elizabeth Irkutsk 
Cedar Rapids | Montgomery Santa Clara Belfast Stewartstown Hanover Gina Stockholm Pretoria Blagowestschinsk 
Charleston ° ipshvilie i Santiago . Birmingham Sw; anon Konigsberg Milan Gothenburg Vladivostok 
Charlotte Newark Vicksburg Bradford Taun Mantes Naples Malmo Asia 
Chattanooga New Haven Waco, Tex, San Juan ; Brighton Tunbridge Wells Mannheim Palermo Sundsvall Oceania 
Chicago New Orleans Washington Barbadoes Bristol Walsall Magdeburg Rowe 
Cincinnati New ee Watertown Hamilton, Bermuda Burton-on-Trent Munich Venite Christiania ; Melbourne 
Cleveland Norfolk Waterbury Cambridge York * Nuremberg Bergen Sydney 
Colorado Sp. Oakland Wheeling Belize Cardiff Stettin Christiansand ocastle 
Columbus.O. Ogden Williamsport Guatemala Cardigan i Strassburg Vienna Trondhjem cutta Adelaide 
Dallas Oklahoma Wilmington(2) Panama Coventry I Stuttgart Budapest ba Brisbane 
Graz y > aaa 
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Worcester San Jose Dartmouth 





Da t h ) : 
a, Tegucigalpa Dublin ] St. Petersburg Sano Athens 


Dayton B a 
Denison Pensacola Juneau Dundee . Moscow rieste Salonica 
Denver Peoria ; So. America Eastbourne Havre Astrakhan Sofia 
Des Moines Philadelphia Toronto Edinburgh La Rochelle Baku Basel ct - 
Detroit Montreal Antofagasta Exeter Libourne Ekaterinburg Geneva Valetta ait ti 
Dover, Del Pittsburg Halifax Arequipa Glasgow Lille v Lassarne wip: 
Portland (2) = Hamilton Buenos Aires Gloucester Limoges Darich 
Portsmouth Callao Great Yarmouth Lorient K. Las Palmas Soerabaya 
Providence vi Caracas Guernsey Lyons : Canary Is. Batavia 
Pueblo Chilau Harrowgate Marseilles I Madrid 
i Raleigh . | Concepcion Huddersfield Montpellier Barcelona Africa 
Ft. Worth Reading Georgetown Hull Nantes ) Bilbao } Honolul 
Galveston Richmond need Guayaquil swich é Alexandria Ba: onolulu 
Grand Rapids Rochester Victoria Iquique ng’s Lynn Vi Moghilev iro Saigon pia 
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Contemplate for Thirty Seconds 
the Work of Thirty Years! 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


























